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So much of Mr. Jacobs’ able article in the ANNaus for Jan- 
uary as is given to an exposition of his own method of 
teaching language, is very valuable, and in its main features, 
will probably meet with general and cordial approbation. 
His success as an instructor, for which, notwithstanding his 
own modest disclaimer in a former article, the reader will 
probably be inclined to take Mr. Brown’s testimony, is sat- 
isfactorily accounted for, to those who do not believe in 
methodical signs, by the rule he has stated, of disusing all 
signs as much as possible, and using words alone in commu- 
nications with his deaf-mute pupils, whenever the lesson can 
be made fully intelligible without a resort to signs. Sucha 
rule, directing the labors of a teacher as zealous and inde- 
fatigable as Mr. Jacobs has shown himself, will insure a 
gratifying degree of success, in spite of almost any errors in 
theory. 

But when Mr. Jacobs insists so strongly on the “ disuse of 
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colloquial signs as an instrument of instruction,” I take it 
for granted he only means instruction and practice in lan- 
guage. I! can not permit myself to suppose that Mr. Jacobs 
is not fully aware of the great value of “colloquial signs,” 
as a means of mental and moral development, and especially 
of religious instruction. He knows that, before the deaf 
and dumb can use or understand words, they must have the 
ideas, the knowledge, of which words are the outward expres- 
sion; that to them, such words, for instance, as true and 
false, just and unjust, custom, habit, rule, cause, forgive, etc., 
can have no meaning, till the ideas they represent have been 
developed by varied examples; and that their own collo- 
quial language of signs is in their case, beyond all compar- 
ison, the readiest and surest means for mental development 
and for the acquisition of knowledge. He knows also that 
methodical signs, in whatever sense the term may be used, 
derive whatever “significance” they do or can possess, from 
their resemblance to or derivation from “colloquial signs.” 

Another observation occurs in reading Mr. Jacobs’ account 
of his processes of instruction. He evidently thinks his 
pupils understand a sentence more readily when spelled on the 
fingers than when they merely read it over on paper or on the 
slate. This is probably true. When he spells a sentence 
on his fingers, the prominence he probably gives to the more 
important words, the expression of his countenance,* and per- 
haps some slight gestures that he may (designedly or uncon- 
ciously) make, give the same aid to the pupil’s comprehen- 
sion, as would be given for a hearing person by correct tones 
and emphasis in reading aloud. Still the deaf-mute pupil 
must learn to understand the written sentence without this 
assistance; and in this point of view, a teacher may use 
dactylology too much. 

Those who dissent from Mr. Jacobs’ estimate of the 
“necessity” of “signs following the order of words,” hold 
that if Mr. Jacobs, or if any other teacher, will follow the 


* See Mr. Carlin’s paper in the Annaxs, Vol. IV., No 1. I refer here to page 
56, near end of first paragraph. It will be seen that Mr. Carlin goes considerably 
beyond Mr. Jacobs, in advising the disuse of signs. 
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rule of using only words where words alone suflice, rigidly, 
and perseveringly, without using methodical signs, in Mr. 
Jacobs’ sense, or in any other legitimate sense, the progress 
of his pupils will be at least as fully proportionate to the 
zeal and ability of the teacher, and the capacity of the 
pupil, as if methodical signs were used. If this be admitted, 
and in view of the success of so many teachers who have 
totally rejected signs in the order of words, I do not see 
how it can be denied, it will follow that the labor for teacher 
and pupil of learning and improving a cumbrous system of 
methodical signs might better be spared, and the same time 
and effort devoted to imparting useful knowledge, teaching 
words, and improving the processes of instruction. 

For, if methodical signs are not necessary, then not only 
the labor of the teacher in acquiring them is thrown away, 
but, what is worse, they are a positive hindrance to the prog- 
ress of the pupil. The deaf-mute who is taught without 
the use of methodical signs, has but one language to learn 
in the school-room, a language of words. The deaf mute 
who is taught by methodical signs, has two languages to 
learn instead of one, for it is admitted that a language of 
signs following the order of words is no more natural to him 
than a language of words. Whatever advantage may be 
derived in the beginning, by the use of a set of signs, or of 
definitions in signs, in impressing on the pupil’s memory the 
grammatical connection and relations of words ina sentence, 
the solicitude of a teacher to associate a distinct sign with 
every word, can have no other rational foundation than a 
belief that signs are necessary to stand between words and 
ideas. 

If I understand him aright, Mr. Jacobs’ belief in the neces- 
sity and efficacy of methodical signs, (I endeavor always to 
use the term in his sense,) is grounded on two distinct posi- 
tions,—/first: That deaf mutes must necessarily receive the 
meaning of words by signs, (or, at least by words which 
themselves suggest signs,) and thus when they understand 
words, understand them only by association with signs, (or 
with definitions in signs,) so that when they lose this asso- 
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ciation, they “have lost the idea as well as the sign which 
conveyed it;” second: That methodical signs are useful “ to 
connect words together and show their meanings and inflec- 
tions,” and thus lead the pupil, “when composing, to think 
in the order” of words. 

A sketch of the mode in which deaf-mutes may be taught 
without making any use of “signs in the order of words” 
will furnish the best refutation of these positions. 

I will take Dr. Peet’s “ Elementary Lessons,” for the order 
of lessons. The deaf-mute begins by learning some fifty 
names, each explained by pointing to the object itself, or by 
a picture. He thus associates each name with the image of 
the object, rather than with the sign by which in conversa- 
tion he indicates the object. 

The adjective of color comes next in Dr. Peet’s “ Course.” 
The pupil is shown five or six books, or other objects, con- 
trasted in color, but alike in other respects. ‘To each is 
applied the proper written phrase; “ a black book,” “a white 
book,” “a red book,” “a blue book,” etc. ‘The pupil learns, 
by varied examples, that each of these phrases of three 
words denotes but one object; and is led to associate a sin- 
gle image in his own mind with each phrase.” For conven- 
ience of communication, he has, of course, a sign for the 
color, as well as a sign for the object; but in his own mind 
or consciousness, he is taught to regard the phrase as a 
whole,—as one compound word representing a single image, 
which he may then, as a test of comprehension, translate 
into the proper phrase of his own colloquial language. 
The translation is not sign for word, but phrase for phrase. 
The order of the words is a simple affair of the memory: 
and, where the rule is invariable, as it is in this case, presents 


* This point is still clearer, when there is a difference of form, e. g., “a round 
table,” “a square table,” etc., Lesson 52. Mr. Jacobs and some other teachers, 
teach the word black or white, efc., first, before they combine it with a noun. 
I would only observe that children who hear learn the meaning of those words 
in phrases. I do not hear the prattle of children, but I have understood that they 
will say black apron, white hat, red shoe, etc., before they will use the adjectives 
alone, at least unless they take the adjective for the name of a thing. 
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no difficulty after the first few lessons. As he has never 
seen the words in any other order, there is nothing to pre- 
vent our order of words from appearing natural to him, 
while it is impossible for him to regard the order of method- 
ical signs as natural. An English lad learning Latin, will 
easily come to think vir bonus a natural order ; while he will 
hardly ever come to consider a man good as a natural order 
of words. 

The phrases may be made to consist of more than three 
words, as “a large white dog, “a large thick blue book,” eéc., 
(Lesson 51;) they may even denote a group of objects, as 
“two large oxen,” “four blue books,” efc., (Lesson 42) still 
they will represent but one image, or one group of images 
in the mind, and the translation will still be phrase for phrase. 
When a deaf-mute thinks of “two large red oxen,” he does 
not think over the four signs that he would use to describe 
such an image; he contemplates the mental image directly; 
and though, in reading over the phrase, he perhaps may be 
aided at first, by making mentally a sign for each word, he 
dismisses the signs from his mind as soon as he gets the 
image represented by the whole phrase. Let him only see 
and use the phrase often enough, and he will form the men- 
tal image without the trouble of repeating the four signs 
corresponding to the four words, and will remember the 
usual order of the words as well as the order of letters in 
each word. 

It is true that along with the sensible image, a correct 
understanding of the phrase often requires the presence of 
certain intellectual perceptions, in the case before us those 
of number and comparative size; but these are present along 
with the image without being necessarily associated with 
any mentally repeated signs. ‘The deaf-mute can distinctly 
perceive such intellectual notions before he has any signs to 
express them, before he can devise signs for them, or under- 
stand such signs when presented to him. This may not 
seem so clear where the signs are so simple and obvious as 
are those for fwo and large. But take another instance, a 
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ripe cherry. No one can doubt that a deaf-mute can have 
the distinct notions represented by our words ripe and unripe, 
before he has signs to express them. And he can attach 
those notions directly to the words ripe and unripe, as any 
teacher can satisfy himself by experiment. This point will 
hereafter come up for fuller illustration. 

Still following Dr. Peet’s order, but passing by, for the 
present the imperative, (bring, lift, etc., Lessons 43 and 44,) 
we come to the participle, (Lesson 56.) The examples, “ A 
boy standing,” “A girl kneeling,’ “A boy jumping,” “Two 
ladies dancing,” etc., still present phrases that represent 
images of single objects or groups of objects. ‘The pupil is 
still, by pictures, or by actual examples, taught to look to 
the collected meaning of the whole phrase, not to distract 
his attention with a sign for each individual word. Imag- 
ine a deaf-mute going over the phrase “ Two little girls 
dancing.” It is evident that he will gain no distinct idea 
till he comes to the third word, and that the idea will be 
incomplete till he reaches the last word. And will not the 
case be just the same whether he makes, corporeally or men- 
tally, a sign for each word or not? The sign for ¢wo, taken 
alone, suggests at most two fingers, not two girls. The sign 
for little has no meaning till mentally referred to some object. 
And the reader may try if he pleases, to attach any distinct 
ideas to the sign for dancing, without having in mind some 
person or thing that may be supposed to dance ; the fingers 
if you please, if nothing else. In short, whether the pupil 
goes over the phrase by signs, or not, in either case he gets 
the idea only when he has in mind the whole phrase. Run- 
ning over the first two words, he carries them along with him 
to the third, and then modifies the image they unitedly sug- 
gest, by the fourth. Can not we readily suppose him to 
acquire greater rapidity of reading, after such phrases have 
become familiar, by only picturing to himself the image 
represented by the whole phrase, instead of having to make 
a sign for every word? And is not he more likely to recol- 
lect the order of words, which he has never seen in a differ- 
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ent order, than the order of methodical signs, which have in 
his colloquial dialect a different order of succession ?* 
' When we come to the imperative, (exercises under Les- 
sons, 56 and 57,) e. g., “John, stand;” “'Thomas, run ;” 
“Edward, kneel;” the pupil can not fail to remark the 
different form of the verb. He will readily get the mean- 
ing by seeing a more advanced pupil perform the actions 
when the command is addressed to him by name; or he will 
get the same idea by examples in pantomime. By repeti- 
tion and the proper choice of examples, he will get the 
notion that the termination ing marks continuance, and that 
the shortened form of the verb expresses command. 

The notions of assertion and time are next introduced. 
“ Peter is writing;” “Susan is erying;” (Lesson 60.) “A 
boy skates sometimes;” “A girl dances sometimes,” (Les- 
son 63.) By contrasting these two forms of the verb with 
each other, and especially by contrasting the negative with 
the aflirmative forms, as applied to actually present actions, 
or to well known habits of persons, (John is not writing; 
Peter is writing; Edward skates often: Mary never skates,) 
the pupil learns to associate, as speaking persons do, the 
notions of assertion, and of either present continuance in an 
action, or habitual repetition of it, with the mere form of the 
verb or of its auxiliary. That is, these notions are present 
in his mind along with the idea of the subject and action. 
He does not need signs for them any more than a speaking 
child needs to be taught about tenses, to enable him to 
understand clearly the difference of meaning, or of use, 
between J run and I ran; on the contrary, he must know 
that difference before he can understand what tenses are. 

Ihave not time to follow the course farther, nor, if the 
reader has understood what has been already advanced, will 
it be necessary. ‘The pupil, observes Dr. Peet in his able 
exposition of his course, “finds no difficulty in thinking in 


* Deaf-mutes spell words accurately, because there is no association in their 
minds between the letters and sounds of words. People who hear, often spell 
inaccurately, because they are misled by the association of sounds. Is not this a 


parallel case? Verbum sapienti, etc. 
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such simple sentences ; and beginning here, we can gradually 
lead him to think in more complicated sentences.”* That 
is to say, beginning with simple phrases and sentences, and 
passing gradually to the more complex; the pupil acquires 
the ability, in reading, to refer the accessory words of each 
phrase, or the accessory clauses of each sentence, to their 
principal, and thus get the idea of the whole, directly from 
the words themselves, and in composing, to translate the 
ideas in his own mind directly into written phrases, with- 
out having first to put them into the form of signs, whether 
methodical or colloquial, and then translate from that. This 
ability can be acquired without supposing the Aabdit of think- 
ing in words, just as a fair Latin scholar can read and com- 
pose in Latin, without translating into or from his vernac- 
ular, while he yet does not by any means usually think in 
Latin.} 

By such a method as | have sketched, a deaf-mute might 
be taught language without using any pantomimic signs 
whatever. Laura Bridgman was so taught, except that 
necessarily in her case, instead of showing her objects or 
pictures, the objects, or models of them, were given to her 
to handle. But though a teacher with but one pupil might 
succeed by merely using signs of indication, and a few of 
the simplest and most natural gestures ;—writing words, or 
rather spelling them manually in presence of the objects, of 
the qualities,and of the actions, and when a certain profi- 
ciency is reached, using words to explain new words ;—yet 
the development of the intellect and the acquisition of knowl- 
edge would be much slower than where colloquial signs are 
used. With a single pupil, this slowness of development 
may be borne, for the sake of the more intimate association 
of ideas with words which the system would secure; but in 
a community of deaf-mutes, this advantage would be lost by 
the pupils’ propensity to use pantomime among themselves. 
Since, in an institution, we can not prevent the deaf-mute 
pupils from communicating with each other by gestures in 
preference to all other modes of communication, it is the 


* Proceedings, Second Convention, p, 60. 
+ See Dr. Peet’s remarks on this point, Proceedings, Second Convention, p 58. 
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wisdom to avail ourselves of whatever advantages this collo- 
quial language of gestures may present for the imparting of 
knowledge, the definition of words, and the interpretation 
of phrases, and especially for giving life and interest to the 
otherwise dull and formal lessons of the school-room. 

But we must not take it for granted that signs, because 
they are the favorite instruments of communication for a 
deaf-mute, are also for him, necessary instruments of thought. 
It was a careless and inaccurate expression I used in my 
former article, that deaf-mutes think in signs. It is much 
more correct to say, with Mr. Turner, that they think in 
“signs or images.” And Iam inclined to believe they think 
much more in “images” than in “signs.” <A deaf-mute 
must have in his mind the idea of a horse, of a black horse, 
of a horse running, of a boy falling from a horse, efc., before 
he can devise or use any signs for making these ideas known 
to others. On this point, I ask leave to quote from an article 
written by myself some thirteen years ago. “So long as 
the mind busies itself with the images of sensible objects, 
whether contemplated singly, or (which is more common,) 
as forming part of a group so long as it follows, as ina 
camera obscura, the changes of place, color, attitude, relative 
position, etc., of objects; so long as it recalls directly its 
own simple emotions and judgments, by recalling objects or 
actions adapted to excite the former or exercise the latter,— 
so Jong it may, and in certain circumstances does, dispense 
with signs of any description in conducting its operations. 

“Even when a deaf-mute has carried the pantomime, the 
natural language by which he communicates his ideas to 
others, to a considerable degree of perfection, he still thinks, 
for the most part, by the direct intuition of ideas; because 
his pantomimic signs are either merely copies of the images 
in his own mind, as far as these are capable of being copied, 
or abbreviations which suggest the entire image, in the same 
way in which the single letter N. suggests to us the word 
north, or the letters MS. the word manuscript,” e¢c.* 


* American Biblical Repository, Oct., 1842, p. 284. 
Vou. VII. 19 
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For this view of the case, I will farther cite the high 
authority of Bébian, than whom perhaps no teacher has 
more thoroughly studied the mental habits of the deaf and 
dumb. He says: “The signs of the deaf and dumb are 
portraits, more or less faithful, more or less complete, of 
their ideas. Has one need of the portrait in order to see the 
present object?” And again: “'The deaf-mute has no need 
of signs to frame his thought; (pour former sa pensée ;) he 
has recourse to them only for its outward manifestation.” 

Bébian carries this principle farther than I venture to do. 
[am ready to admit that many “general signs” form part 
of a deaf-mute’s train of ideas. Such signs pass along with 
the current of his meditations; but the “web and woof, 
the ground work and connection,” may be more accurately 
described as composed of mental images of objects, actions 
and qualities, than of the signs which are used for purposes 
of communication. For these “general signs,” however, 
observation has shown that “general words” will answer 
just as well, provided they are not so long as to be cum- 
brous; and in this last case, an abbreviation will answer as 
well as a sign. 

The practical conclusion which I draw from all this is, 
that for a deaf-mute there is no necessary association 
between words and signs, except in that the one and the other 
are associated with the same ideas or notions. Put two 
fingers to each side of your head, and it suggests to a deaf- 
mute already familiar with that sign, the idea or mental 
image of a horse. Show him, written or spelled, the word 
horse, and it suggests to him, if he is familiar with it, the 
same idea, or mental image. "Why need we suppose that 
the word recalls the sign, when, if understood, it may at 
least just as well recall the image first, and the sign through 
that? If the word recalls the sign only, it is probably 
because the pupil does not associate either word or sign 
with any clear ideas; which is very likely to be the case 
with such a word as “impossibility,” taken by itself not in 
connection with other words. 


* Journal de |’ Instruction des Sourds-Muets. (1826.) p. 22, 23. 
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When, therefore, I speak of a deaf-mute’s attaching his 
ideas directly to words, (written, or spelled on the fingers,) I 
mean that, at the sight of a given word or phrase, there is 
called up in his mind the appropriate image, or group of 
images, (with the accessory notions,) which the word or 
phrase describes, without regard to any signs associated with 
each word. He may have received the meaning of the 
words through signs, colloquial or other, but if he under- 
stands them fully, has associated them not so much with the 
signs, as with the ideas or images, which the signs as well 
as the words represent. ‘To require him, in such a case, to 
make in reading, a sign for each successive word, I must still 
hold to be equivalent to requiring one who can read Latin 
fluently, to repeat to himself the English of each successive 
Latin word as he goes along; a process which, as every 
scholar will see, will not only cause him to read more slowly, 
but even make it more difficult to understand what he 
reads. ‘Take, for illustration, almost the first line in Virgil: 


Sylvestrem tenui musam meditaris avena.* 


Let any one, in reading such lines, repeat to himself the 
English of each word, in the order in which the words stand, 
and I apprehend he will find his ability to grasp the sense of 
the whole, greatly impaired. 

A deaf-mute educated by “colloquial signs,” reads English 
just as a classical student does Latin. At first, and indeed 
for a long time, neither can understand a difficult or 
unfamiliar passage, without mentally translating as they go 
along; but in neither case can this translation be made 
word for word, or sign for word, in the order of the words, 
at least without framing a new dialect for that especial pur- 
pose. Each finds himself compelled to make a mental 
arrangement of the words in an order more easy and 


* A translation of this line in methodical signs would be something like this : 
Sylvan (ace.) slender (ab.) song (ace.) practicest oaten-pipe (ab.); if the signs 
are changed to correspond with the actual meaning of the words. But if the 
signs, as is oftener the case, express only the primary sense of the words, they will 
be analogous to the following : Wood (adj. ace.) slender (ab.) muse (acc.) medi- 
tatest oat (ab.) 
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intelligible to him. But sufficient practice, both with the 
one and the other, will enable them to grasp the whole sen- 
tence, and understand it without such a tedious process of 
translation. If this view of the case be correct, it will 
follow that methodical signs are as unnecessary for the deaf- 
mute, as a new language from English roots, made parallel 
with the Latin, would be for the other student. Though 
Mr. Jacobs considers this last illustration as a “ caricature,” 
it was not so intended.* 

Mr. Jacobs admits that a deaf-mute may associate words 
directly with the mentally perceived images of objects. 
And, if I apprehend him aright, he does not deny that the 
words representing sensible qualities and actions may in 
like manner, be directly associated with the ideas. I pre- 
sume a little reflection will enable him to perceive that 
words expressing feelings, may just as well as any of the 
others, be directly associated with the ideas. But he pro- 
fesses to be “at a loss to perceive” how signs for “general 
ideas” “can be dispensed with.” But to me it appears 
singular that Mr. Jacobs should have failed to observe that 
for such general ideas, words may, and often do, become 
signs; for the deaf and dumb, as well as for those who 
speak. Whether or not a “mere analysis or paraphrase in 
colloquial signs” will “communicate to the pupil the 
general idea, that quality or those properties that are 
common to the genus,” it is certain that the deaf-mute 
pupil gets this general idea, as the pupil who hears does, by 
example, that is by usage: the usage of a sign, if you use a 
sign; the usage of the word, if you confine yourself to the 
word. 

Take for illustration the “general idea” denoted by the 
word color. Mr. Jacobs will probably deny that if you 
enumerate all the colors of earth and heaven, inclose the 


*It is very unfair to describe the colloquial language of signs as a “ jargon,” 
(vide Mr. Brown’s remarks at the Third Convention,) because a translation, word 
for sign, in English, would make a jargon. The finest passages in Virgil or 
Horace might be proved a “jargon” in just the same way. Methodical signs, 
however, are a jargon, in every sense of the-term. 
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whole in a hoop, and write color over it, the pupil will 
thereby get the general idea of color; nor do I propose to 
dispute the point with him. I would go to work somewhat 
differently. I would begin with the question, What is the 
color of that book? or of that hat, or whatever object may 
be present. Can any one doubt that the pupil will learn, by 
mere usage, by seeing such questions asked and answered, 
to reply himself properly, It is black, or, It is red, or whatever 
the fact may be? Does any one suppose that, when he has 
learned by observation, the application of this word color, 
to a few prominent colors, he will not be able of himself to 
apply it to intermediate shades? ‘Will he not then have the 
“general idea” of color, associated directly with the word, 
though he may have no sign for it? I just now applied to 
my deaf-mute companion for the sign for this word color. 
But I found that, though she understood the word, she had 
forgotten, if she ever learned any general sign for it, and 
could only define it by pointing to different colors; neither 
do I recollect having ever seen any general sign for color, 
unless perhaps a sign formed from the initial letter of the 
word ; like many of De l’Epée’s methodic signs. 

Take for another illustration the word time. The deaf- 
mute just mentioned will understand and use correctly this 
word in such phrases as, “what time is it?” “I have no 
time,” “time enough,” “hard times,” &c. But I never saw 
her make any sign for the word.” Yet she uses signs much 
more, and understands them much better than she does 
words. The case is the same with the word weather, 
another of those instanced by Mr. Jacobs as peculiarly need- 
ing to be associated with general signs. Is it not evident 
that, in such cases, the “ general word” itself is accepted and 
used by the mind as a sign for the “ general idea?” 

I could give other instances of words correctly used by 
deaf-mutes, who have no signs for the ideas denoted. But, 


*I once saw a teacher make a methodical or “general sign,” for this word 
time, by figuring the swing of a pendulum. The phrase then in question was 
“a long time ago,” which, in the methodical sign used, was rendered nearly thus : 
“One long vibration of the pendulum ago.”’ 
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says Mr. Jacobs, “unquestionably a mute who knows the 
meaning of a word, or phrase, or sentence, can tell in signs 
of some sort, what his notions of the word, or phrase, or sen- 
tence, are.” It will be understood from what has already 
been said, that I dissent from this position, except under 
certain conditions. 

So far as phrases or sentences are concerned, Mr. Jacobs’ 
position may be granted, provided the deaf-mute is accus- 
tomed to converse in signs more freely than in words. Laura 
Bridgman can not make signs at all, yet she certainly under- 
stands “words, phrases, and sentences.” But this conces- 
sion will not help Mr. J. out of the present difficulty. If a 
deaf-mute can explain in signs alone, the meaning of some 
phrase containing a “general word,” e. g., “It is pleasant 
weather,” or, “I like gay colors,” this is not, by any means, 
defining the “general term :” it is merely giving one or more 
of its specific applications. A deaf-mute will readily, in his 
own colloquial dialect, express a “ general idea” by “ rapidly 
enumerating a few particulars, and annexing an et cetera.” 
Give him a sign for this general idea, and he will adopt it 
to save this labor of enumeration. Give him a word 
without a sign, and he will do the same by the word. 
Whether he has a general sign, or a general word, he under- 
stands the sign or the word, by knowing what sort of par- 
ticulars are comprehended under it. The particulars are not 
necessarily present in his mind along with the word, any 
more than with the sign. In either case, a few particulars 
will probably be present in the mind; but is not the case 
the same with a child who speaks? Can the latter be 
expected to define the word color, except by enumerating 
colors, or the word crime, otherwise than by naming par- 
ticular crimes ? 

I may pertinently ask if Mr. Jacobs would “stultify” a 
speaking child who should be unable to define or explain in 
other words the meaning of certain simple words which he 
has learned by usage? And I need hardly say that in my view, 
the definitions or explanations in signs by which a deaf- 
mute has learned the meaning of some “ general word,” are 
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- 
no more necessarily associated with the word, after use has 
made it familiar, than the definitions in words by which we 
learn the meanings of new words, are associated with those 
words when they have become familiar. 

I readily grant to Mr. Jacobs that if a deaf-mute should 
lose the association of such a word as “ strike,’ with the 
“sign or act of striking,’ it would follow that he had also 
lost the meaning of the word;* and I am ready to extend 
this admission to many other words, as push, smile, rub, sew, 
etc. In short, whenever the word denotes an action, and the 
action and the sign are one; if the word is understood it 
must recall the action, and of course the sign. 

But I venture to say that a deaf-mute, reading the sen- 
tences, “ Mary dances well,” or, “ Charles rides fast,’ can 
fully understand them, without thinking of the usual signs 
for dance and ride. He can have the actions in his mind, 
without attending, for the time, to the signs which do not 
literally, but only by a sort of metonymy, imitate the actions. 
And the principle is just the same as that on which a deaf- 
mute, seeing the word elephant, can form to himself an idea 
of that bulky animal, without being obliged to make, even 
mentally, the motion of elongating his own nose into a 
proboscis. 

Take for further illustration, another class of words, as for 
instance, those that denote not any particular object or 
action, but an effect, however produced; e. g., spoiled. Any 
one may satisfy himself, by experiment and observation, 
that a deaf-mute seeing this word applied, whether in actual 
life, or in scenes called up by pantomime, to things rendered 
in any way unfit for use, will get the correct idea of it, by 
mere usage, without seeing any sign made for it, and 
without himself associating it with any sign. What then 
will the teacher gain by devising signs for such words? 
Will not this be merely giving the pupil occasion, by using 
the signs in his communications with his school-mates, to 
forget the word by disuse ? 


* There are phrases, however, in which this association must be, for the time, 
broken up, or the phrases can not be understood, for example, “stricken in years.” 
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But Mr. Jacobs may ask, supposing the sign already in 
use, and of course naturally employed to explain the word, 
can the deaf-mute ever lose the association between them ? 
If he has been practiced for years in giving the sign for the 
word, and the word for the sign, it is not probable he will. 
And even where no such practice prevails, as long as both word 
and sign are remembered, there must be some association 
between them. In this latter case, however, the association 
is to be compared to that between a Latin and an English 
word, one of which may be forgotten by disuse, while the 
other is still remembered, and even while both are remem- 
bered, one of which may be read and understood, without at 
the moment thinking of the other. If an English child be 
placed in a French family, he may form at first, associations 
between the English words, bread, butter, milk, etc., and the 
French words, pain, beurre, lait, etc., but if for years he 
hears only the French words, will not he not only lose this 
association, but forget the English entirely? Just so with a 
deaf-mute, leaving school and henceforward living with 
friends who avoid making signs, and endeavor to converse 
with him by words. -‘The association between words and 
signs, though it may have been, while at school, an involun- 
tary association, will soon become merely a voluntary one; 
that is, he can indeed give signs for his words, but ordinarily 
understands words without thinking of the signs. And if 
this disuse of signs and use of words, be continued for 
years, many of the signs will fade from his memory, while 
the words are still remembered and understood. I admit, 
however, that such a habit as Mr. Jacobs would inculcate, of 
repeating mentally the methodical sign for every word will, 
so long as this habit remains, make it impossible to forget 
even for the time being, the association between the sign 
and word. 

Mr. Jacobs insists much on the permanency of “ associa- 
tions once formed between two objects or things.” It is a 
poor rule, says the proverb, that will not work both ways. 
Mr. Jacobs can not doubt that a deaf-mute can and too 
often does forget by disuse, the word which he has associated 
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with a sign; why not equally by disuse the sign which he 
has associated with a word? 

But why should we inculcate such a habit? We have 
seen that it is not necessary to the understanding of phrases 
or sentences, that sensible images be annexed directly to 
words and phrases; that for intellectual notions, or for 
“ general ideas,” words themselves may serve for signs, and 
that when methodical signs are associated with words, for 
the sake of inculcating the order of words, the order of the 
signs has as much need to be remembered as the order of 
the words; while, moreover, the more signs are associated 
with words, the more danger that they will drag the words 
with them into their own natural order; the words being 
more likely to hold their own order, where the association 
: with signs is only phrase for phrase. 

And I go still further. It appears to me that methodical 
signs repeated for every word, are not only unnecessary to 
enable a deaf-mute to understand a sentence; but are, in 
many cases, a positive hindrance to his understanding the 
sentence before him.” Suppose the deaf-mute meets with 
the sentence, “ He went away in a rage.’ Can Mr. Jacobs 
devise any sign for the words in and a, in this connection, 
which will not obscure the idea? If he can, will the same 
signs answer in the phrase, “1 will return in a moment?” 
Will not the deaf-mute in either case, get the idea sooner 
and more clearly, if you give him only the translation of the 

., phrase in his colloquial signs? Innumerable are the cases 
of this kind, in which to make a sign for each word, will be 
a hindrance, not a help, to the deaf-mute in understanding 
the phrase. 


* Since writing the above, I have noticed that Mr. Stone (as indeed other able 
teachers have done before him) takes the same view of methodical signs. AN- 
NALS, Vol. IV., 191. 

TI annex a few familiar and striking instances. Compare: She went away in 
«a carriage ; She went away in a hurry ; I will go with you; I will go with pleas- 
ure ; How do you do? How do you do this? He lives on a hill; He lives on a few 
potatoes. He beat him with a club; He beat him with a vengeance ; He beat him 
with ease. They fought with wild beasts ; They fought with spears ; they fought 

with desperation. She fell into a ditch; She fell intoa decline. Put to death : 
Put to shame ; Put to his speed ; Put to the carriage, etc., etc. 


Vou. VII. 20 
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‘Take another instance of a different kind. It is said that 
in certain languages of Asia and America, there is one word 
to express washing the hands, another for washing the feet, 
a third for washing the head, a fourth for washing the gar- 
ments, and so on. ‘The case is much the same with the col- 
loquial signs of the deaf and dumb, except that their different 
signs for different kinds of washing, are not so radically 
different as the words just mentioned are presumed to be. 
If a deaf-mute would tell one to wash his face, he does not 
make a sign for wash, and another for face; he simply imi- 
tates the motions of washing the face. And in like manner, 
he has one sign for carrying in the arms, another for carrying 
on the back, a third for carrying on the head, efc. Suppose 
Mr. Jacobs adopts as a “general sign,” that of carrying in 
the hand. He will doubtless be understood; not by the help 
of the sign, however, but in spite of it; just as a missionary 
to Burmah, or whatever country where the case fits, if he 
should choose to translate the verb wash everywhere by the 
Burman word, signifying properly to wash the hands, making 
such phrases as “Go and wash hands in Jordan seven 
” “ Christ washed hands his disciples’ feet,” etc., might 
be understood when the Burmans got used to his new 
idioms, but not in consequence of the perspicuity of his 
language. But to return, we will suppose Mr. Jacobs has to 
explain the sentence, “ AZneas carried his father from the 
flames of Troy on his shoulders.” Would not the method- 
ical sign for carry, make the sentence read to the deaf-mute, 
“ neas carried in his hand his father from the flames of 
Troy on his shoulders ? ” * 


times, 


The pupil will only get the correct image by keeping in 
mind the word carried till he comes to the last clause of the 
sentence, by connecting it with which, it will read, “carried 


*Mr. Jacobs may use a different sign for carry, than I have supposed, but that 
will not affect the argument. If his sign is significant, it must express some par- 
ticular mode of carrying ; which only conventionally can be taken to express the 
veneral idea.” 
the general idea, because there is nothing in it to suggest one mode of carrying 
more than another. 


The word carry itself, might, it seems to me, better represent 
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on his shoulders.” And this he will more readily and easily 
do, if he has been taught to translate by phrases, not by 
words. ‘The case is analogous to that of the quotation from 
Virgil, on a former page, where the first word is to be men- 
tally referred to the third, and the second word éenui kept in 
mind till the reader reaches the last word avena, to which 
it belongs. 

From examples like those given above it will be seen that 
besides the difficulty presented by the order of words, as 
compared with the natural order of signs, there is another 
serious difficulty in the analytical character of our language, 
as opposed to the holophrastic’ character of signs. ‘That is 
to say, the colloquial signs of the deaf and dumb are in 
great part translatable, not by words, but by whole phrases. 
Dr. Peet remarks: “The preposition is seldom distinctly 
brought out in the colloquial language of signs, being for 
the most part blended in one sign with the verb.”f — And it 
is equally true that the verb is often blended in one sign 
with adverbs or adverbial phrases, or even with its objective. 
For instance, “I locked the door and put the key in my 
pocket,” would be expressed colloquially, by merely imitating 
the two actions of turning a key, as if locking a door, and 
then withdrawing it and putting it in the pocket. ‘Two or 
three gestures would thus express the sense of eleven words. 
To draw the sword; to pull the hair; to nod the head; to 
hold up the hand; to blow out the candle; to lean the head 
on the hand; these are but a few out of many examples 
that might be given, in which a simple gesture stands for a 
phrase of several words. In most of these cases the sense 
is only obscured by making a sign for every word. 


* Dr. Lieber applies this new word to those languages that express in one 
word as much as our language does in a whole phrase. We have some holophrastic 
words in English, e. g., to pistol, ¢. e., to shoot with a pistol. 

+ Annats, Vol. 1V., 149. 

¢ A teacher who has to define the word sword in the absence of the real object, 
or of its picture, will go through the pantomime of drawing a sword from the 
scabbard, passing the fingers along it, and holding it up to view. When he 
teaches the phrase, Draw the sword, he will teach the use of the word draw, by 
induction from the phrases, draw a pistol, draw a knife, draw out a purse, ete. 
and by contrast with hold, pres2nt, use, put up, &e. 
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To sum up: the main difference between a teacher who 
uses only “colloquial signs,’ and one who depends on 
“general signs following the order of the words,” that is, on 
methodical signs, is that the former is content to translate 
words into colloquial signs, phrase for phrase; the latter 
thinks himself obliged to manufacture a new dialect of 
signs, into which to translate written sentences, word by 
word. Mr. Jacobs is not indeed correctly informed when he 
supposes that “those teachers who discard methodical signs, 
in every sense of the term,” “have nothing left but collo- 
quial signs, as an instrument of instruction.” Not to speak 
of grammatical symbols, which are used to some extent,“ 
they have, as well as Mr. Jacobs, the manual alphabet, on 
which he so much relies, for impressing words and forms of 
construction on the memory, by usage and repetition. And, 
without attempting to enumerate all their instruments of 
instruction, they can use analytical formulas, like those of 
Bébian.} 

But suppose, for the argument’s sake, they “have nothing 
left but colloquial signs.” Says Mr. Jacobs, “ we could not 
rely upon our pupils thinking in the order of written lan- 
guage when we used a ‘paraphrase’ of colloquial signs in 
communicating its meaning.” But how can we any more 
rely on their doing this, when we use methodical signs, since 
it is admitted they can not be made to use these signs collo- 
quially, and if not to use them colloquially, then certainly 
not to think in them? 

This “thinking in the order of written language,” can 
mean no more as applied to the deaf and dumb, than that 
they learn to express their thoughts by words arranged in our 
order. I have endeavored to show, with what success, the 
reader must judge, that they will be more likely to do this 
correctly, when they are taught our language by phrases, 
rather than by single words. By methodical signs, they are 
taught to associate each word with a sign; by colloquial 
signs they are taught to associate each phrase with an idea, 


* See Prof. I. L. Peet’s paper; Proceedings Third Convention. 
+See Dr. Peet’s Report on European Institutions,—note to the account of 
Bébian. 
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In the former case, the methodical signs do not, of them- 
selves, suggest the proper order of words: it is an affair of 
the memory. In the latter case, if the phrases are correctly 
remembered, the order of words in each phrase must be 
remembered. The order of the colloquial signs, need not 
disturb the order of the words more in one case than in the 
other. And Mr. Jacobs will admit that a sentence translated 
phrase by phrase into colloquial signs will be much more 
readily and clearly understood by a deaf-mute than one ren- 
dered word by word into methodical signs. In fact, it is 
notorious that a deaf-mute taught by methodical signs may 
give accurately the signs for all the words in long and involved 
sentences, without having any idea of the sense. But he 
can not translate a sentence into colloquial signs unless he 
understands it. Colloquial signs, therefore, are at least as 
favorable to acquiring the proper order of words; and much 
superior as a means of teaching the meaning of phrases, and 
as a test of comprehension; while they are not, like method- 
ical signs, an additional burden to the pupil’s memory. 

Though I fear this article is already too long, I will crave 
the indulgence of the reader, while I return from the conclu- 
sion just set forth, to discuss briefly some of the minor 
points raised by Mr. Jacobs. I have not insisted on the disad- 
vantages of methodical signs, arising out of the temptation, 
almost the necessity, of using a sign for a word, significant in 
its primary sense, for the same word when used in a very dif- 
ferent sense, (for which the reader may consult Mr. Stone’s 
paper, Annas, IV., 191,) because I have understood that it 
has been the labor of Mr. Jacobs’ life to remedy such incon- 
veniences, and I know not to what degree he may have suc- 
ceeded. It might be interesting to know, however, whether 
Mr. Jacobs expresses certain compound verbs by one sign, 
or by two; e. g., put out, (extinguish,) give up, (yield ;) and if 
by one sign, how he will provide for the cases in which such 
compounds are divided by another word or phrase, as put it 
out, give him up." 


* A translation of such phrases into methodical signs will be very apt to remind 
one of the famous specimen of dog-Latin, “verte camen ex.” 
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I would here repeat what I stated in my former article, 
that I do not venture to deny that methodical signs may be 
practically useful in the earlier lessons. As an instance; in 
the phrases, “A horse has four legs; he carries a man on his 
back ;” the pupil, if taught only by colloquial signs, may be 
apt, in the beginning, to omit the verbs altogether. To bring 
the verbs distinctly into view, the colloquial signs must take 
somewhat of a methodical form. This difficulty, however, 
is soon got over by practice.* 

Mr. Jacobs, somewhat triumphantly, asks if I can “see 
how an English boy, who should receive the meaning of a 
sentence written in Hebrew characters, without being taught 
the sound or pronunciation of the letters or words, but only 
to recognize the form and combination of the letters, can ever 
come to read over or think over the written Hebrew words 
without repeating or thinking over the English ones in con- 
nection?” The case is a strong one, and forcibly put. Per- 
mit me to substitute Chinese characters for Hebrew words, so 
as to put out of the way certain associations of ideas that 
have nothing to do with the “gist” of the question. Con- 
sidered without reference to the sounds they represent, the 
Hebrew written words, and indeed our own, are as arbitrary 
as the Chinese characters. 

Suppose our English lad should be introduced to a dozen 
Chinese, bearing such names as Sou-ching, Tong-wong, efc., 
would not he find it easier to remember their faces than their 
names? Suppose further, each of them bore a Chinese char- 
acter painted on his garments, could not our English lad, 
if his attention was often drawn to this character, come 
to associate the personal appearance of each of his new 
friends with the mere form of that character, so that, if he 
saw the character much oftener than he heard the name, he 
might remember the form of the character so as to bring, by 
that mark, his own coat to each, after he had entirely forgot- 
ten the spoken name? Suppose further, a class of Chinese 
deaf-mutes, and an English speaking lad among them, learn- 


*TI have indicated how it can be got over, in the note on a previous page, 
apropos to the phrase “draw the sword.” 
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ing to communicate with them by their own written charac- 
ters. Doubtless, if he has learned the characters through 
English words, he will, at first, repeat to himself the English 
for each character he sees or writes; but after a few years’ 
constant practice, more or less, can not we conceive that he 
may read and write the characters without thinking at the 
moment, of the English words? And he will be far more 
apt to do this, if the characters have no exact English equiv- 
alents, but are translatable only in phrases. 

Mr. Jacobs admits that deaf-mutes can recollect proper 
names, and connect the fitting associations of ideas with 
them, without having any particular signs for the persons 
or places denoted; and even without being able to associate 
them with a mental portrait or picture. But he seems to 
think that there must, in such cases, necessarily be present 
in the mind of the deaf-mute, in default of a single sign, a 
whole troop of signs. I can not perceive that this is any 
more necessarily the case with a deaf-mute than with people 
who hear. Think of Athens, and you have a confused image 
of an assemblage of walls and roofs, columns and porticos. 
Think of Alcibiades, and a figure of a handsome man rises 
up in the mind. With each, comes a long train of associa- 
tions, which we may follow out, or cut short, as we please. 
So itis with the deaf-mute, he will associate with each name 
as many ideas (not signs) as have been impressed on his 
memory in that connection ; but it is absurd to suppose that 
he must run overin his mind, any more than we must, a 
whole history or description of Alcibiades, or of Scipio, or of 
whoever it may be, before he can recognize the name. And 
if he recognizes the name and knows what association of 
ideas it suggests, without at the moment recalling more than 
one or two of the most prominent, he does precisely the 
same thing that we do. The name is to him, just as much 
a sign, as to us. Give him a simple gesture or sign for 
Scipio, or for Alcibiades, and it will be easier to think of and 
repeat the gesture, than to think of and repeat the name; 
but an abbreviation will answer still better, for, while it is 
about as easy to recall and repeat as the sign, it has the great 
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advantage of suggesting of itself the name, which the ges- 
ture can notdo. The letters H. B. M. will more readily 
suggest “ Her Britannic Majesty,” than will the figure of the 
lion rampant. Would not, therefore, a teacher be very ill 
employed in devising an endless series of gestures to repre- 
sent geographical and historical names, the learning of 
which would merely impose a double burden on the memory ? 

Mr. Jacobs evidently thinks some of his pupils can read a 
familiar passage as fast as a speaking person can. I gave 
the time measured by a good watch, which certain speaking 
persons and certain deaf-mutes required to read a passage 
of a given length. Mr. J. replies by comparing the rapidity 
with which his pupils read to the speed of a mythical 
personage, who amongst other marvelous feats, is represen- 
ted as running along the tops of the waves, without wetting 
the soles of her feet. May I, without giving offense, suggest 
that some deaf-mutes as well as some speaking children, may 
seem to read fast, when, like Camilla, they merely skim over 
the words, getting little or no tincture of the meaning? 
Will Mr. Jacobs’ pupils read a story, new to them, but 
expressed in familiar language, so as to fully understand it, 
as fast as a well educated, speaking person will understand- 
ingly read the same story? I doubt whether any deaf-mute 
from birth (unless he reads by mental abbreviations) will 
successfully meet this test.* 

Mr. Jacobs’ comparison is evidently too imaginative for 
statistical purposes. But we may in some cases, gain some- 
thing by comparing one unknown quantity with another. 
However light-footed Camilla may have been, I may be per- 
mitted to doubt whether she could keep pace with the giant 
in the nursery tale, when he had his seven-league boots on. 
And for a like reason, I must, a priori, doubt whether edu- 
cated deaf-mutes, however expert in reading, if they go over 
words letter by letter, even if we say nothing of making a 
sign at the end of each word, can, at least with any equally 


* It is of course to be understood that the deaf-mute and speaking person are, 
at least as compared with other deaf-mutes and other speaking persons, of like 
quickness of perception. 
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comfortable degree of exertion, read as fast as speaking per- 
sons who go over the words by syllables. "Where there is a 
difference of three or four to one in the length of the strides, 
it will evidently require much greater and more fatiguing 
exertion in the runner of shorter strides to keep up. But 
teach the deaf-mute to read by a syllabic alphabet, or by 
abbreviations, and he may become able to read as fast as 
speaking persons do. 

I ought to apologize to the readers of the ANNALS, for occu- 
pying so much room. I was drawn into this discussion with- 
out design, and have continued it because Mr. Jacobs’ replies 
provoked reflection, and reflection showed me that there 
were, in my former articles, inaccuracies to be corrected, and 
deficiencies to be supplied. I should be diffident of contro- 
verting the opinions of a teacher as able and experienced as 
Mr. Jacobs,—but, says the proverb, lookers on often see more 
than the players. My opportunities for becoming acquainted 
with the subject I have treated, have been greater than most 
men have enjoyed; and Mr. Jacobs himself admits that the 
present preponderance of opinion is on my side. As I have 
not shot wholly in the dark, I may venture to hope that I 
have sometimes hit the truth. 

And if the discussion between the De l’Epée of Kentucky 
and myself, should end, as such discussions are almost prov- 
erbially said to do, with leaving each party convinced of the 
justice of his own views, it will be at least a gratifying reflec- 
tion that it has been conducted with uniform courtesy, and 
in a spirit of honest inquiry after truth, not for the petty pur- 
pose of gaining sophistical advantages. May we mutually 
profit, and may our readers profit, by whatever of truth has 
been struck out,—by the results of the experience that has 
been recalled, and of the reflection that has been stimulated ; 
remembering that though those who are sailing on a differ- 
ent course are not necessarily in advance of ourselves, yet 
when we see able and successful navigators, after fair trial, 
preferring a different route from our own, it is the part of wis- 
dom to inquire if they have not found a shorter one. 

Vou. VIL. 21 
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ST. ANN’S CHURCH FOR DEAF-MUTES, NEW YORK. 


BY THOMAS GALLAUDET. 


Tue writer having been admitted to the ministry of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the summer of 1850, felt it 
his duty to undertake something for the spiritual welfare of 
the deaf-mutes residing in the city of New York and its 
immediate vicinity. He accordingly made application to 
the Rector and Vestry of St. Stephen’s Church for the use 
of their vestry-room, one evening in the week, on which to 
call together such deaf-mutes as might be willing to receive 
instruction from him. The application having been kindly 
granted, the first meeting was appointed for Saturday eve- 
ning, September 21st,1850. Owing to some misunderstand- 
ing, there was but one person present, a young man who had 
graduated at the New York Institution, the previous July. 
The passage of a few weeks, huwever, wrought a decided 
improvement in the attendance and we were soon forced to 
seek other quarters. In due time we found ourselves regu- 
larly established in the school-room at No. 59 Bond-street, 
where the weekly Friday evening meetings drew together an 
average collection of thirty persons. The usual method 
pursued was to commence with prayer, explain a portion of 
Scripture, devote a short time to instruction of a miscella- 
neous nature, and then close with prayer. The divine bles- 
sing graciously rested upon these exertions. Several of these 
children of silence were baptized, and on Sunday evening, 
April 4th, 1852, eight were confirmed at St. Stephen’s Church 
by the Rt. Rev. Bishop Chase of New Hampshire, whose 
impressive address on that occasion, the writer had the pleas- 
ure of translating into the sign-language. The Rector of 
this church, the Rev. Joseph Price, D. D., should ever be re- 
membered by deaf-mutes with gratitude for the deep interest 
he took in all those incipient measures which at length led 
to the establishment of the church in whose prosperity they 
now rejoice. The baptisms and confirmations thus briefly 
alluded to, had the effect of placing the conductor of the 
weekly Bible-class in the position of pastor to those who, 
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owing to their deprivation, had been in a great measure lost 
sight of by the ministers of Christ, as one after another, 
coming from the care of their instructors at the institution, 
they had settled down to earn their livelihood in this great 
city or its rapidly increasing suburbs. ‘The pastor was soon 
called upon to smooth the pathway to the grave for a dear 
girl whom consumption had sent from school to the nursing 
care of maternal love. It was his privilege to administer to 
this trusting, peaceful lamb of the fold, the Holy Commun- 
ion. What transpired in that serene ante-chamber of death, 
can never be effaced from the memories of those who knelt 
about the fragile form over which was so soon said “ earth to 
earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust.” The gracious bearing 
of this youthful saint was an unmistakable evidence that 
heavenly refreshings had found their way to her heart, and a 
precious tribute to the reality of those principles which the 
God-man proclaimed during his earthly sojourn. The pas- 
tor’s duties increased. Ever and anon he found himself with 
such deaf-mutes and their immediate friends as were in 
sickness and trouble. Can it be wondered, then, that the 
great thought of founding a church with the special object 
of caring for deaf-mutes and their children, at length forced 
itself into his mind, surrounded as he had providentially been, 
by circumstances pointing so clearly to this pathway of 
duty ? 

During the month of September, 1852, the general features 
of the undertaking were matured. The small chapel of the 
New York University was hired at the annual rent of $300. 
(This has from the outset been paid by the vestry of Trinity 
Church.) It was decided to start a regular parish, according 
to the usages of the Protestant Episcopal Church, devoting 
the afternoon to the service in the sign-language, while the 
morning and evening services should be conducted with the 
voice. (The evening has not yet been regularly commenced.) 
In this way it was thought that a self-supporting church 
would eventually be built up, composed of deaf-mutes, their 
children, a portion of their personal friends, and others who 
might be drawn toward it by a desire to do something for 
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the welfare of those whom God in his wise providence had 
rendered indeed “a peculiar people.” It was also decided to 
have in connection with this church, a building to contain a 
lecture-room, a reading-room and library in which deaf-mutes 
might be persuaded to carry forward the intellectual progress 
which they had made at school, and also, if the way should 
be opened, a home for disabled and superannuated deaf- 
mutes, wherein, as they should pass down to the dark valley 
of the shadow of death, they might be pointed to the Good 
Shepherd as their supporter and guide. 

Everything being in readiness, and due notice having been 
given, the first services were held on Sunday, October 3rd, 
1852, in a spirit of humble dependence upon Almighty God, 
and with devout prayers for His blessing upon the undertaking. 
The sermon, delivered orally in the morning and translated 
into the sign-language in the afternoon, was from the 10th 
verse of the 19th chapter of the gospel according to St. Luke. 
“The son of man is come to seek and to save that which 
was lost.” None but those who have started an enterprise 
concerning the ultimate success of which there is great un- 
certainty, can sympathize with the inexperienced minister 
who conducted those almost overpowering services. Mr. G. 
W. C. Gamage, a deaf-mute instructor in the New York In- 
stitution, very kindly consented to undertake the responses 
in the afternoon service. (It is hoped that when the pro- 
posed church edifice shall be completed and proper conven- 
iences supplied, these responses will gradually become gen- 
eral among the deaf-mute congregation.) On Sunday, the 
19th of October, the Holy Communion was administered 
for the first time. ‘There were ten communicants, nine of 
whom were deaf-mutes. While briefly sketching the inci- 
dents which cluster around the commencement of our church, 
silence respecting the music which forms such a prominent 
portion of the morning service, would be doing injustice to 
Mr. William L. Gallaudet, whose taste at the organ and in 
the direction of the singing has evinced his appreciation of 
what constitutes that earnest yet subdued manner of prais- 
ing God in psalms and hymns. and spiritual songs which 
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contributes so effectually to the cultivation of genuine 
devotion. 

Thus did St. Ann’s Church for Deaf-mutes take her position, 
modestly, it is hoped, yet trustingly, among the vast com- 
pany of her Christian sisters, feeling that a great work had 
been intrusted to her, even the special care of those who 
would elsewhere be comparatively isolated from their breth- 
ren, and pledged to do all in her power to lead those whom 
it might be her gracious privilege to influence, to join them- 
selves to Jesus Christ, the Great Head of the church, in his 
most holy sacraments. 

During the fall and winter the parish gradually gained 
strength. The minister was drawn more and more into 
parochial labors among the families of deaf-mutes and their 
friends, especially in seasons of sickness and trouble. Two 
infants were baptized by him, children respectively of deaf- 
mute parents; two deaf-mute young ladies were received to the 
communion. It was hoped that the grain of mustard seed had 
taken root and was beginning to send forth a vigorous stalk. 

The favorable notice taken of our movement for the benefit 
of educated deaf-mutes, which appeared at this time in the 
Annual Report of the New York Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb, was exceedingly gratifying, as indicating that the 
distinguished gentlemen who watch over its interests were 
disposed to recognize us as co-laborers in the great work of 
imitating the example of our Lord, by uttering the word 
“ Ephphatha” to the spiritual ears of those whose outward 
ones had been closed by the great Father above to the 
entrance of the human voice. 

Matters on the whole assumed such an encouraging as- 
pect, that it was decided to call a public meeting for the 
purpose of taking measures which might result in the erection 
of the proposed church and lecture-room. The meeting was 
held on Thursday evening, March 3rd, 1853, in the small 
chapel of the university, and was well attended both by 
clergymen and laymen. The Rt. Rev. Bishop Wainwright 
presided, and by the enthusiasm which he manifested in its 
proceedings, contributed largely to its success in accomplish- 
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ing its important design. The bishop had always taken 
great interest in deaf-mutes and could converse with them 
readily by means of the manual alphabet. A detailed 
account of this meeting was given in the number of the 
Annas which appeared the following April. The following 
gentlemen were appointed an Executive Committee, to collect 
a building-fund, and to take such other steps as they might 
deem expedient to further the general interests of this incipi- 
ent parish: viz., the Rt. Rev. Jonathan M. Wainwright, D. D., 
the Rev. Benjamin J. Haight, D. D., the Rev. Benjamin C. 
Cutler, D. D., the Rev. Francis Vinton, D. D., the Rev. G. 
Thurston Bedell, the Rev. G. Jarvis Geer, the Rev. Sullivan 
H. Weston, Harvey P. Peet, LL. D., and Messrs. P. M. 
Wetmore, J. Watson Webb, Cyrus Curtis, Robert D. Weeks, 
Benjamin R, Winthrop, Augustin Averill, and Robert Gracie, 
Esquires. Bishop Wainwright was subsequently chosen 
Chairman of this Committee, Mr. Averill, Treasurer, and Mr. 
Gracie, Secretary, and Capt. William A. Spencer was added 
to their number. Under their auspices an eloquent cir- 
cular was put forth, appealing to the benevolent for means 
to furnish the deaf-mute portion of the community, with a 
suitable building for the public worship of Almighty God. 
Upward of a thousand dollars were at once subscribed to 
the building-fund. 

On Thursday evening, the 7th of April, Dr. Peet gave the 
whole movement a powerful impetus by a brilliant exhibition 
of the pupils of the New York Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb at Niblo’s Theatre. The net proceeds amounted to 
$714. From this time constant additions were made to the 
fund in subscriptions varying from $500 to $1, thus showing 
that the object found a response from the hearts of those in 
moderate circumstances as well as those whom God had 
bountifully blessed with this world’s goods. The opportune 
aid from two friends in Boston, whose interest was excited 
by tender yet sad associations, can never be forgotten. 

On Saturday, the 5th of June, our Sunday school was 
commenced. ‘There were present two boys, children respec- 
tively of deaf-mute parents. 
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The following Sunday was an era in the history of the 
parish. At the afternoon service, the Rt. Rev. Bishop Wain- 
wright was present and administered the rite of confirmation 
to six deaf-mute persons, one of whom was a colored young 
man. Everything spoken by the bishop on that occasion 
was readily translated into the language of signs. A large 
number of the friends of the church were gathered together 
to witness the ceremony, upon whom the stirring words and 
devout bearing of the chief pastor produced a deep impres- 
sion as he addressed the little band of believers in Jesus of 
Nazareth, whose faith though finding no utterance through 
the lips, beamed forth from speaking eyes. The whole oc- 
casion was one of those foretastes of heaven which are now 
and then vouchsafed to mortals on their pathway through 
the changing scenes of their earthly pilgrimage. 

On Friday evening, June 24th, we took final leave of the 
school-room in Bond-street, endeared to us by so many pleas- 
ant associations, connected with the weekly meetings which 
had been kept up there for two years and a half. Upon 
several occasions during this period the services of Professors 
Bartlett, Van Nostrand and I. L. Peet of the institution, were 
cheerfully rendered in contributing to the religious and intel- 
lectual improvement of their deaf-mute friends in the city. 
The writer would take this opportunity to express his grati- 
tude for the handsome books which upon two different occa- 
sions in this quiet Bond-street room, were presented to him 
by those who had been accustomed to receive his instructions, 
through Mr. John Carlin, in touching addresses of animated 
silence. 

During the summer came a solemn exhortation to renewed 
exertions in the deaths of two deaf-mute young men, who 
had been so sadly led astray by wicked companions, as to 
yield themselves up to the seductions of the world, the flesh 
and the devil. One of them was of weak mind, and we 
can not therefore speak with much certainty of his prepara- 
tion for death. We have some hope however, for, after a 
long sickness in which he suffered excruciating pain, he did 
seem to be conscious of his sins, and to manifest sorrow for 
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them, with faith in Jesus Christ, as his only Saviour, just 
before his heart gave its last throb. The soul of the other 
young man passed away under a dark, dark cloud. A 
drunken revel brought on a fit of apoplexy, in which he died. 
He was possessed of many fine qualities, and in his periods 
of soberness, was the stay of his widowed mother and only 
sister, by whom bitter tears were shed as his mortal remains 
were borne away to their last resting-place. Is it not highly 
probable that if all our plans had been in operation, such as- 
sociations would have been thrown around these persons as 
would have kept them from walking in the counsel of the 
ungodly, from standing in the way of sinners, and from sit- 
ting in the seat of the scornful? How many more young 
deaf-mute men of promise must be deceived by mad visions 
of vanity, before they can be offered an attractive reading- 
room and library and invited to frequent lectures, as sources 
of rational pleasure, to take the place of the reeking groggery 
or the gay saloon ? 

Sunday, October 2nd, 1853, was observed as the first an- 
niversary of our church. From the discourse delivered on 
that occasion, it appears that there were among the commu- 
nicants fourteen deaf-mute persons; that the building-fund 
had increased to nearly $6,500; and that having paid all ex- 
penses from the appropriation of Trinity Church, the dona- 
tions of friends and the Sunday collections, there was a 
balance of $125, which in accordance with a general wish 
to that effect, was considered as the salary of the minister. 
In reviewing the progress of the parish during the first year of 
its existerfce, there was found abundant reason for thankful- 
ness to God and for encouragement to persevere in the 
course which had been marked out. 

On the following Thursday evening, this anniversary sea- 
son of the parish was still further commemorated by a social 
gathering of its friends at the residence of the minister. 
What kindly emotions were aroused as hands were clasped 
in genial greetings, what sentiments were expressed in vig- 
orous pantomime, what dormant sympathies sprang into 
active realities, what genuine pleasure pervaded the entire 
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company, must ever form a part of the unwritten history of 
our undertaking. The occasion was fortunately graced and 
honored by the widow of* him who will ever be remembered 
by the deaf-mutes of this land as their greatest benefactor. 

On the following Sunday, an incident occurred which 
seems worthy of record. The Rev. Francis J. Clerc, rector 
of one of the Episcopal churches in St. Louis, being a dele- 
gate to the general convention, was present at the service for 
deaf-mutes. His knowledge of conversational signs derived 
from his parents, enabled him to address the silent congre- 
gation very intelligibly and most acceptably. With a little 
training and practice, he would soon be able to conduct the 
whole service, and would, doubtless, feel it his duty to come 
at once to this post of duty, should any emergency arise re- 
quiring such a step. We can not forbear calling attention 
to the coincidence that the two oldest sons of the two first 
instructors of deaf-mutes in this country, were together on 
that day in the services of the first church for deaf-mutes in 
Christendom. 

On Wednesday evening, November 16th, 1853, the second 
public meeting in behalf of the church was held in the large 
chapel of the University, over which its untiring friend and 
patron, Bishop Wainwright, again presided. In addition to 
the first anniversary discourse, just referred to, there was read 
an interesting communication from Mr. John Carlin, heartily 
commending the church and its minister, and also an origi- 
nal ode, pleading for the speedy erection of the proposed 
building, by a lady who had lost her hearing but still retained 
the faculty of speech. The poetry has already appeared in 
the Annas. After encouraging remarks by the bishop, the 
Rev. Mr. Eigenbrodt, Gen. Wetmore and Mr. Weeks, it was 
resolved that the Committee appointed at the first public 
meeting, be continued, and instructed to put forth renewed 
exertions for the completion of the building-fund. 

On ‘“hursday evening, December 1st, the room used for 
our Sunday services, was filled with a large and enthusiastic 
assemblage of deaf-mutes who desired to take such meas- 
ures as might be expedient to further the interests of the im- 
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portant movement which had been commenced for their 
benefit. Mr. John Carlin was appointed Chairman, and Mr. 
G. W. C. Gamage Secretary. These two gentlemen, together 
with Messrs. Isaac H. Benedict, William Howell, William 
Genet, Josiah Jones and Thomas Jefferson Trist, were con- 
stituted an Executive Committee to push forward the work of 
soliciting subscriptions for the erection of the proposed 
church. The Committee having subsequently made choice 
of Mr. Robert Leeder, to act as their collector, this gentleman 
forthwith entered upon his duties with a hearty determina- 
tion to accomplish great results. The excellent spirit which 
animated this meeting, was full of encouragement to the 
individuals around whom they had rallied. 

One more incident must close the present article. (Should 
this history of the rise and progress of the church for deaf- 
mutes prove acceptable to the readers of the ANNALSs, it will 
be continued in some future number.) 

Sunday, December 25th, 1853, the anniversary of our 
Lord’s Nativity, was a joyful day for us. In addition to 
various circumstances that combined to heighten the pleas- 
ure which Christian people feel, as ’midst Christmas greet- 
ings and Christmas greens, they remember the event which 
called forth the angelic strains of “ Glory be to God in the 
highest and on earth, peace, good-will to men,” we were 
privileged, as we complied with our Saviour’s touching com- 
mand, “Do this in remembrance of me,” to use for the first 
time a beautiful communion-set of solid silver, which had 
been presented to us through the exertions of a lady, ever 
forward in labors of love. God grant that those who re- 
ceived the consecrated bread and wine on this interesting 
occasion, may be spared to commemorate the precious blood- 
shedding on Calvary, in the building which we hope ere long 
to behold, a beautiful church for deaf-mutes, consecrated to 
the worship of the great Jehovah. 
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SOME SUGGESTIONS IN REFERENCE TO THE ENTER- 
PRISE OF DEAF-MUTE INSTRUCTION IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


BY 58. B. CHEEK. 


In most countries the charitable foundations for the benefit 
of the deaf and dumb are the result of private beneficence. 
The abbe De l’Epée spent a large fortune in setting on foot 
the first regular institution of the kind in Europe. And to 
the present day in England and other European countries, 
these institutions are supported in part or wholly by individ- 
ual contributions. In our country the state has taken under 
its protection and munificent patronage this, and other kin- 
dred charities. In many of the States of the Union, large 
and noble provision has been made for the benefit of the 
deaf and dumb. Spacious, and in some instances splendid 
buildings have been erected for the accommodation of teach- 
ers and pupils; and large sums are annually expended in 
boarding, instructing, clothing, and otherwise supporting the 
pupils. This is just as it should be. It would be mean and 
wickedly selfish in a country so prosperous and highly blessed 
as ours, to refuse the poor mute the only possible alleviation 
to his miserably unfortunate condition. 

But at the same time, this public munificence devolves 
upon those who have charge of the administration of these 
large charities, the most serious responsibilities, both to God 
and man. ‘To the trustees, superintendents and teachers of 
the deaf and dumb collectively, are intrusted the interests of 
this unfortunate class in the United States. We are the 
almoners of the public bounty, and to the public are we re- 
sponsible, not only for the honest distribution of its charity, 
but for the wise and vigilant care which we exercise over the 
whole interests of this class committed to our trust. It may 
not, therefore, be without profit for us to consider some of 
the dangers to which we are exposed, of misdirecting or mis- 
applying the means which are so liberally placed at our dis- 
posal. It will be our purpose in this article, to suggest some 
of the dangers to which, it seems to us, we are chiefly liable. 
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I. We are liable to deceive ourselves and to deceive others, 
by attempting impossible things for the deaf and dumb. 
The views which we entertain on this subject, can not be 
better expressed than by making a somewhat extended 
quotation from that very interesting work of Kitto, “'The 
Lost Senses.” On page 105, speaking of what education 
has done and can do for the mute, he remarks: 

“In ideas they are not necessarily deficient, unless so far 
as a deficiency arises from the want of real education and 
substantial reading. But they want the power of expression ; 
and hence are necessitated to confine themselves to a few 
simple matters which they know they can express, like a for- 
eigner speaking a language which he has but imperfectly 
acquired. This painful narrowness of range, is much over- 
looked by cursory observers, in their surprise and admiration 
at finding the deaf and dumb in possession of any means of 
communication with others. There are, no doubt, excep- 
tions, as in the cases of Fontenay, Massieu, Clerc, and a 
few more, who attained a great command of written lan- 
guage. But these were the exceptions of men of genius, 
of whom it would be vain to expect to see more than two 
or three in a hundred years. And by ‘ genius’ in this appli- 
cation, is understood that ardor for a given object—say 
knowledge—with that force of character in the pursuit of it, 
which enables men to rise over difficulties which seem insur- 
mountable. Through such ardor and force of character, 
these men made themselves extraordinary, by bringing their 
attainments nearly up to the mark of middle class education 
among those who have hearing and speech. The same 
degree of energy and force of character necessary to bring 
them to this point would have made them not only ‘extra- 
ordinary’ but ‘great’—would have procured for them im- 
mortal names, if they could have started from the level of 
average attainments among men. ‘The cause of deaf-mute 
education is made to rest too much upon the examples of 
such men. * “ * * Much more than has been done 
for them might perhaps be effected if this education had 
been suited more to their real condition, than directed to 
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the production of effects calculated to strike public atten- 
tion.” 

Ours, in many of its aspects, is an humble calling, and we 
ought not to disguise it. We can not rank ourselves with 
College Professors, or even with the teachers of common 
schools, so far as the results of our teaching are concerned. 
It is true that it requires men of finished education, to make 
good teachers of the deaf and dumb; and to pursue a dif- 
ferent plan in this respect from that which has been wisely 
adopted in this country, would be perhaps the ruin of the 
whole enterprise. But at the same time, it is a self-denying 
work, on which the teacher with a thorough education 
and elegant tastes is called upon to enter; and to attempt to 
deceive himself or the public, with the impression that the 
range of deaf-mute education is not so greatly inferior to 
other kinds of education, is to degrade both himself and 
the work in which he is engaged. The true dignity of our 
work is its humility; here we ought to plant ourselves, as 
being the true position in which to earn for ourselves a 
worthy name, and for the enterprise with which we are con- 
nected the lasting aid and sympathy of the public. If we 
attempt too much in the education of the mute, we shall cer- 
tainly fail to accomplish what might have been attained by 
proposing to ourselves humbler ends. If we profess too 
much, and thereby excite higher expectations than can be 
realized, we shall inevitably lose the public confidence, and 
may in the end forfeit it altogether. 

To these general remarks, no objection would perhaps, be 
made by any one. But it may be asked: Have they any 
practical bearing upon our American institutions? Are we 
seeking after honorable titles; or desirous of creating an 
impression that we give a higher kind of education than we 
do? Are not our Reports full of complaints about the little 
comparative progress made by our pupils, after the longest 
and most strenuous efforts? Do we not continually hear 
our best teachers acknowledging that they are quite discour- 
aged for the lack of success? The very spirit in which 
these complaints and acknowledgments are made, shows 
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that we are not yet at work in the right way. The truth is, 
we ought not to complain, and we have no right to be dis- 
couraged. Why are we discouraged? Simply because we 
fail to achieve an impossibility, after which, unconsciously 
it may be to ourselves, we are striving. We have been 
dreaming of a kind of philosopher’s stone, which should 
suddenly transform the dull seat of ignorance into the golden 
throne of knowledge; the dark, closed up and obstructed 
mind of the mute into the light, airy and enriched under- 
standing of one into whose ears the stream of knowledge 
has perpetually been pouring. 

When the teacher of the deaf and dumb sees the improve- 
ment of his pupils, knowing the great difficultics which have 
been overcome, and the little capacity for improvement they 
are possessed of, as compared with other persons, he ought 
to be encouraged and he does feel encouraged in his own 
heart. But when he remembers the expectations of the 
friends of the deaf-mute, and of the public generally, (which 
expectations he is mainly responsible for, having contributed 
more than any one else to form and cherish them,) he begins 
to feel that what is encouragement to him, will not be regar- 
ded as encouraging by others; and that something more 
than the fair average of attainment (may we not say the 
highest degree of it?) must be presented to the public, to 
satisfy these extravagant expectations. We are thus led to 
attempt to cover up and conceal the humble way, along 
which slowly and toilsomely we have conducted our pupils 
to some lowly attainments, by erecting a glaring finger- 
board pointing to a different track and a far higher goal. 
We owe it to ourselves, and to that honesty and sincerity of 
character, which every man is bound religiously to cherish, 
not to place ourselves, nor suffer ourselves to be placed, in 
such a false position before the world. 

We lay it down as a truth, that we are bound not only to 
abstain from anything calculated to produce an erroneous 
impression, but to take all pains to correct such an impression 
when it has once been made. That an erroneous impres- 
sion, is abroad in reference to the attainments of mutes is 
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abundantly evident from a variety of circumstances which 
might be named. It will be sufficient for our purpose, to 
appeal to the experience of every teacher. We suppose 
there is not one now engaged in the instruction of the deaf 
and dumb, who had not a higher idea of their attainments, 
before he entered upon his present occupation than he now 
has. Just such views and impressions as we then had, the 
whole speaking community now entertain in reference to 
this matter. In order to correct public opinion on this sub- 
ject, we need to present the dark, rather than the bright side 
of the picture. Instead of publishing in our Reports and in 
the newspapers those finished letters, compositions and even 
poems, the like of which our pupils seem unable to write 
after they return home, we had much better give to the 
world some specimens from that far more numerous class of 
their efforts in composition, where every sentence abounds 
in errors and deaf-mute idioms. These would not only give 
a fair view of the average results of our labors, but serve to 
correct the false impression which now prevails in the public 
mind. 

Will any one say, that it will not do to let the public 
know the meager attainments which the great majority of 
our pupils make? In answer to this we would say, if our 
enterprise can not be sustained freely by the public when 
made fully acquainted with all the facts in the case, even 
the most discouraging, then let it go by the board—it is not 
worthy to be sustained. The liberal, Christian people of 
this country do not need to be cajoled into the support of 
the unfortunate of any class. Let facts speak for themselves; 
neither exaggerate one way nor the other,—and if we mis- 
take not human nature, still more if we mistake not the 
character and disposition of the people of these United 
States, we have everything to hope, and nothing to fear from 
a full disclosure of everything, even the very worst of our 
case. On the contrary, should the public mind be permitted 
to entertain an erroneous impression, as to the capacity and 
ordinary attainments of our pupils, and should we encour- 
age and deepen that impression by making publications and 
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exhibitions calculated, not to say designed, to strengthen it, 
we may apprehend a reaction unfavorable to our cause, 
when the real state of the case comes to be known. 

Does not the teacher who carefully displays the efforts of 
one smart pupil, and as studiously conceals those of the nine 
dull ones, pursue a course which must in the long run, affect 
unfavorably the public mind and add greatly to the diflicul- 
ties and embarrassments of his position as a teacher? The 
only way to bring the public to feel proper sympathy for the 
deaf-mute, and proper appreciation of the self-denying labors 
of the teacher, is to bring the uneducated mute or the dull 
pupil fairly before them, that they may see and judge for 
themselves. 

Suppose we publish the uncorrected letters or compositions 
of some of our dullest pupils, full of mistakes and deaf-mute 
idioms, what would be the consequence? ‘The public would 
be brought face to face with the poor mute, and made to 
realize the awful moral and intellectual desolation of his con- 
dition without education ; since after making very great real 
improvement,—his present position being advanced an im- 
measurable distance beyond that which he formerly occu- 
pied,—he and his painfully acquired knowledge can still only 
be regarded with feelings of pity and commiseration. But 
the thought may occur to some, that injury might arise to 
the cause of deaf-mute instruction by the publication of such 
humble and imperfect effusions. Are there not those who, 
in reading these poor broken efforts at composition, would be 
led to think or say, “These unfortunate people do not seem 
capable of learning much: therefore, they might as well be 
without any education, or, at any rate, it is not worth 
while to spend so much time and money in obtaining such 
meager results?” Surely such unreasonable and inhuman 
thoughts as these could not find a lodgment in any 
American bosom. If education diminished in value as it 
diminishes in amount, then there might be some more of 
reason, though no less of inhumanity, in such conclusions. 
But the truth is that education, in a very important sense, 
increases in value as it diminishes in amount. The knowl- 
edge of reading and writing, possessed by the common 
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laborer, is to him of greater importance and more real value, 
than the knowledge of Latin and Greek is to its learned 
possessor. Education is like the books of the ancient 
Sibyl; whether we obtain three, or six, or nine, the price at 
which they are valued is all the same; not absolutely, for 
nine is certainly more and better than three ; but if by care- 
lessness, or a hard fate, I have secured but three, and can 
possibly obtain no more, then their value to me becomes as 
great as the value of your nine to you. So in the case of 
the deaf-mute, the knowledge which he receives, little though 
it be, and even contemptible as it may seem to us, is to him 
an invaluable treasure, and indeed the prime necessity of his 
being. The little stock of information which he carries 
away with him from our institutions, is of more importance 
and value to him, than the most profound erudition of the 
greatest scholars is to them. For, in the one case, the intel- 
lectual character is only advanced by education, in the other 
it is created. 

But perhaps the reader may be ready to say, “I find 
nothing particularly objectionable in these remarks, except it 
be the idea which seems to be implied, that any deception 
has been practiced upon the public, or even upon ourselves.” 
Our purpose, be it observed, has not been to speak of what 
has actually taken place, but rather to point out dangers and 
temptations. We are free, however, to confess to a firm 
belief, that the general cause of deaf-mute education has 
suffered from the restless longing of our teachers after new 
discoveries, and from striving to achieve imaginary and im- 
possible things for their pupils, and thus failing, through 
want of patient and humble effort, to bestow upon them that 
moderate benefit which they are capable of receiving. We 
are also firmly of the opinion, that, whether with any design 
on our part or not, the public have been left without a full 
knowledge of the real attainments of our pupils; or rather, 
they have been led to form a false estimate, by our present- 
ing only a few choice examples as specimens of the advance- 
ment of which they are generally susceptible. Holding these 
views, we have been led to indulge in the foregoing reflec- 
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tions, which we hope will be deemed, if not useful, at least 
inoffensive. 

II. Another danger as it strikes us, to which the enterprise 
of deaf-mute instruction in America is exposed, is the ex- 
travagant use of the funds with which we are intrusted. 
The management of our institutions for the deaf and dumb 
is usually committed to the care of a board of trustees or 
directors. But the real power of management and control 
is in the hands of the superintendent and a few head officers 
and teachers, who are associated with him. ‘The superin- 
tendent is the main manager and distributor of the large 
bounties of the state. These bounties amount in some of 
our institutions to the large sums of twenty, thirty or even 
forty thousand dollars per annum. If we compare the scale 
of our expenditures in every department with the institutions 
of foreign countries, we find that we go far beyondthem. "We 
do not mention these facts as showing that there is anything 
wrong in all this; but only to show that there is a great re- 
sponsibility resting upon us, as the almoners of such large 
charities. Neither would we say that any wrong or extrava- 
gant expenditures have actually been made by any of our 
institutions. We simply advert to these facts, as furnishing 
matter well worthy of our serious reflection. In the same 
spirit, and with the same view, we would suggest the follow- 
ing inquiries. Are our buildings ever larger and more costly 
than necessary or proper? Can goodreason be shown, why 
the state should put up finer school-houses for her mute than 
for herspeaking children? Or, iflargerand more commodious 
buildings are judged to be necessary, need they be made to 
rival in size and appearance the colleges, universities and 
largest public buildings of the country ?* Or, to give a wider 
scope to the inquiry, should palaces be erected for any of our 


* | Will not some of our friends who have had occasion to bestow, as some of 
them have, not a little consideration upon the subject of buildings, be so good as 
to favor the readers of the ANNALS witha discussion or exposition of the principles 
which should regulate the policy of our institutions in this matter, pointing out the 
true medium between shabbiness, or a mistaken moderation on the one hand, and 
an unwarrantable extravagance on the other. To settle this matter on the right 
basis, would be to render a useful service. —Ep1ToR. | 
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charitable institutions, whose inmates for the greater part of 
their lives have to content themselves with far inferior accom- 
modations? Finally, are not our institutions liable to be con- 
ducted with less economy than if they were dependent on 
private charity, as in some foreign countries? We would 
not be understood to mean that we believe what these ques- 
tions may seem to imply, far from it; we merely throw them 
out as calculated to suggest important matters for our con- 
sideration. On the contrary, we do not believe that a cent 
too much has ever been expended upon the education of the 
deaf and dumb. The amount now devoted to this purpose, 
needs to be increased rather than diminished. But we think 
there may be need of caution, that too much of our funds be 
not converted into dead capital, by being put into buildings 
and improvements; that too much be not expended upon the 
external machinery of our system, and upon show, rather 
than for utility and practical effects. 

We might enlarge upon this head, and it was our purpose 
to have done so. But for fear this article should grow to an 
undue size, we will close here, with simply asking the indul- 
gence and pardon of the grave and reverend seniors in our 
profession, that a new and raw recruit should presume to 
discuss and criticise matters of high consequence pertaining 
to the great and noble enterprise with which we stand 
connected. His only wish is, that if mistaken in his views, 
they may fall harmless to the ground; if not, that they may 
help in some humble way, to further the good cause for 
which we labor. 
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CHAPEL SERVICES IN INSTITUTIONS FOR THE DEAF 
AND DUMB. 


BY J. A. JACOBS. 


Lectures. 

Tue usual mode of giving religious instruction on the 
Sabbath, to the pupils of our institutions for the deaf and 
dumb, is, I believe, by lectures consisting of something similar 
to the heads or skeleton of a sermon more or less expanded, 
written on a large slate, and filled out with remarks explain- 
ing and enforcing the subject. These lectures are copied 
and preserved in manuscript by the more advanced pupils. 

I have followed for many years a different method, which 
appears to me to be animprovement. I select a book of the 
Scriptures, say the gospel of Matthew, the Psalms, or Gene- 
sis, or the epistle to the Romans, and commencing at the 
beginning, teach such passages as are adapted to the com- 
prehension of the more advanced classes, consisting of from 
ten to fifteen verses in the morning and from four to six in 
the afternoon, varying the number, of course, according to 
the character, connection and suitableness of the passage, 
Through the week days, single verses found between the 
longer passages taught on the Sabbath, are selected for 
explanation each morning. In this way the whole book is 
gone through, omitting of course a large part; but teaching 
enough to give a connected idea of the story or doctrines of 
the book. 

Abundant opportunity is afforded at the conclusion or in 
the progress of the explanation of the passage, for practical 
remarks ; which are greatly enhanced in their force upon the 
minds of the pupils, by being drawn directly from the divine 
word. Very few passages will be found that are not “ profi- 
table for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in 
righteousness.” 

One great advantage is the more extended and connected 
knowledge of the Scriptures, which is thus imparted. I 
have found myself able to teach many passages and verses 
which I should have despaired of teaching, if selected out of 
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their connection. A knowledge of the preceding subjects 
and a gradual acquaintance acquired of the words and 
idioms and style of the book, make the subsequent parts 
comparatively easy and exceedingly interesting. The pupil 
acquires a habit of reading the Scriptures in a connected 
manner, and obtains a fuller and clearer understanding 
of their narratives, doctrines and precepts, than he can 
possibly obtain from occasional and disconnected instruc- 
tions. The Bible becomes to him a familiar companion, 
which it may be confidently hoped he will never forsake or 
disregard. The older classes memorize the passages taught 
on the Sabbath, and are carefully interrogated as to their 
memory and understanding of the passages on Monday. 

Another advantage is, that they have the religious instruc- 
tion imparted, in a printed, permanent and convenient form, 
not liable to the errors, casualties and destructibility of a 
manuscript. 

There is one disadvantage perhaps, that the doctrines of 
Christianity are not dogmatically communicated. This 
deficiency is endeavored to be supplied by seizing every 
opportunity which is afforded in the week-day instructions, 
to enforce and embody in words, religious ideas and doctrines. 
Abundant opportunity is given for this purpose in model 
sentences or illustrative examples. 

In a curriculum of five, six, or seven years, an attentive 
intelligent mute will become quite familiar with the narra- 
tives, doctrines and precepts of a large portion of the 
Scriptures, and will be able to read them profitably through 
life. He will be induced and enabled, to a considerable 
degree, to read and fill up his knowledge of the omitted parts. 
On the whole, his knowledge of the Sacred Word becomes 
equal, if not superior, to that of the mass of ordinary speak- 
ing persons, and its practical influence on his life perhaps 
greater. 

From the segregation produced by his infirmity, the 
Scriptures and the doctrines of Christianity come to fill a 
larger space in his mental and moral horizon. He thus 
enjoys a blessed compensation for his privation. If the 
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mode of giving to mutes religious instruction here described, 
leads to a more extended and familiar acquaintance with the 
Holy Scriptures, may it not be justly considered, with 
whatever disadvantages may be incidental to it, superior to 
instruction by lectures, whatever advantages these may 
possess ? 


Mope or Prayer IN Sirens. 


Mr. Gallaudet used in prayer, pauses at the end of every 
sentence or paragraph, by folding or placing the hands 
together. Has this manner been laid aside? A prayer in 
signs without a pause must be as confused and unintelligible 
as would be one in words. ‘These pauses are as necessary 
to mark the termination of each sentence, as the cadence of 
the voice in vocal prayer, or the ordinary stops in reading. 
How the ancients read without pauses, I can not comprehend. 
Prayer in signs without pauses to separate the sentences and 
ideas, must be as difficult of comprehension as the unpunc- 
tuated writing of the ancients. 

Pauses in prayer enable the person praying to collect and 
arrange his ideas perspicuously and intelligibly. They 
promote also solemnity. The placing or folding of the 
hands together at the commencement and end of the prayer, 
promote, and indeed are essential to this effect. The requi- 
sites of prayer in signs are slowness, perspicuity and solem- 
nity. These were the qualities which distinguished this 
exercise by Mr. Gallaudet. The great characteristic of his 
sign-making was perspicuity. To perspicuity slowness is 
necessary. 

Young teachers should sedulously avoid rapidity in sign- 
ing, with its usual accompaniments, confusion and contortion 
of the features. Slowness promotes ease and beauty, as 
well as perspicuity. 
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INTRODUCTORY OBSERVATIONS.* 


BY JAMES 8. BROWN. 


In response to a resolution of the House of Represen- 
tatives, the pupils of the “ Institution for the Deaf and Dumb 
and the Blind,” come to present themselves before the meim- 
bers of the General Assembly, Executive Officers and citizens 
here assembled. 

As a similar exhibition two years since inaugurated the 
opening of the mute department, this, it is my happiness to 
inform you, appropriately marks the commencement of the 
depariment for the blind. Louisiana now cares for three of 
the most unfortunate classes which exist within her borders, 
the lunatic, the mute and the blind. The just opening 
department for the blind can not furnish evidence of extensive 
improvement on the part of its pupils; still, it will appear 
that the Asylum has benefited them. 

The deaf-mute pupils having received our principal atten- 
tion during the past two years, their examination will mainly 
constitute the exercises of the evening. Specimens of the 
proficiency of each class, from the lowest just learning to 
form letters with the crayon, to the highest, their educational 
course two-thirds completed, will be presented. It will be 
seen from this examination, that the great work of the 
teacher is to communicate, and of the pupil to receive and 
acquire a knowledge of written language; with this com- 
mences the educational course of the deaf and dumb, and 
when it is accomplished, other studies being mainly subsid- 
iary, that course is completed. 

Nowhere are sterner difficulties presented than those which 
must be surmounted by deaf-mutes in acquiring a thorough 
understanding and correct use of written language. To 


* These remarks were made at the commencement of the exhibition of the 
pupils of the Louisiana Institution for the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind, in the 
Hall of the House of Representatives, at Baton Rouge, February 28, 1855. 

+ Alluding to former pupils of the Kentucky and Indiana Institutions, now in 
attendance at the Louisiana Institution. 
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illustrate: Why have no writers of Latin in all its classical 
purity arisen since the splendor of the Augustan age 
departed? Why had Greek in its classical purity, ceased to 
be written even previous to that time? ‘The answer is, that, 
at the periods referred to, these languages ceased in their 
ancient elegance, to be vernacular in any country. ‘True, 
gradually more and more corrupted, they were spoken long 
afterward ; and the traveler may yet hear modern Greek in 
every town of the Levant. But it has seemed impossible to 
produce classical writers of these languages, since in their 
purity they ceased to be vernacular. A Dante, a Tasso, a 
Milton, a Cowper, a Rollin, and a Gibbon, have sung and 
written, but no second Homer has tuned his lyre to the deep- 
rolling notes of another Iliad, nor a second Virgil reproduced 
the elegant periods of the Georgics; the Histories of Livy, 
the Peloponnesian War of Thucydides, remain yet the models 
of Latin and Greek historical composition. Omitting to 
inquire as to the comparative excellence of ancient or modern 
writers, each using their vernacular language, it is enough 
for our present purpose to know, that, for nearly eighteen 
hundred years, no classic work in either of these languages 
has been given to the world: and, this too, though their 
study and cultivation has, during the whole period, occupied 
the attention of the learned; more books having been prob- 
ably written in Latin alone, since it ceased to be classical, 
than were ever composed in both languages before. 

A person, however, speaking the English language, if 
thrown entirely or in a great measure among Frenchmen) 
may soon learn to speak and write this language, and vice 
versa. ‘This accounts for the fact, that ten such persons 
may be found in Louisiana, having acquired the ability of 
speaking and writing French or English correctly, where one 
is found who can write good Latin, or twenty such, where 
one can be found writing good Greek. 

But the deaf-mute is by his misfortune shut out from all 
possibility of acquiring language, as in the preceding 
instances, by its vernacular use. From infancy to old age, 
not one word strikes his ear, not even the instructions of his 
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teacher. He is then, with tenfold disadvantages, placed not 
by the side of a foreigner learning the language of a country 
from its vernacular use, but by the side of the college student 
who is learning to read and write Latin. The language of 
the books, a dead language, one which no longer speaks, is to 
be acquired by both; the mute an infant in mental power 
and discipline, the student with a mind well developed and 
comparatively matured by previous instruction and study. 
Nor do the peculiar difficulties of the deaf-mute end here. 
The student has previously a knowledge of at least one 
spoken and written language, into which what he reads in 
Latin may be almost word for word translated. On the 
contrary, the natural sign-language of the mute,“ (if indeed 
it be proper to call that a language which gestures, not the 
tongue, express,) consists of symbols for ideas in the 
aggregate, not in detail as expressed by words, one such sign 
generally answering for a phrase, often for a whole sentence: 
this renders it impracticable to translate, sign for word, more 
than one-third of the words of any written language, into the 
natural signs of the deaf and dumb. In order to reach and 
explain the meaning of these omitted words, it becomes neces- 
sary to improve and render perspicuous these natural signs to 
an extent of which the uneducated mute can at first form not 
even the most remote conception, or to introduce the system 
of methodical signs having a gesture-symbol for each word. 
Whichever course is pursued, a labor not less than the acqui- 
sition of two languages, pari passu, is imposed from the very 
beginning upon the infantile undeveloped mental powers of 
the mute, in learning any written language. And these 
difficulties are still further, to any but the sternest determin- 
ation, hopelessly increased by the different order in which 
natural signs are employed and in which the uneducated 
mute thinks, from that of any written language. 

To enable, then, the deaf and dumb to use written language 


* This word is employed synonymously with the phrases “ deaf and dumb ” or 
“‘deaf-mute ;”’ its obvious convenience in distinguishing, without apparent tautol- 
ogy, that class from the blind in such an institution as this sufficiently demon. 
strates its propriety. 
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as correctly as highly educated gentlemen (and many such 
are here present) can the Latin or Greek, would be one of the 
proudest triumphs of modern science. How nearly this has 
been obtained,—lI had almost said, whether it has not been 
surpassed by these pupils,—is for you, this evening to judge, 
and judging favorably, to award due and well earned credit 
to the patient toil of the humble mute. 


OUR CONVENTIONS. 


BY JACOB VAN NOSTRAND. 


Amone the pleasant reminiscences of our professional life, 
and they are many, not the least delightful are those con- 
nected with the conventions of teachers of the deaf and 
dumb. Of the last, held at Columbus in the summer of 
1853, with its concomitants of travel and social intercourse, 
we have still a most vivid recollection. It was on a bright 
and glorious midsummer’s morning, when the air had been 
rendered cool and refreshing by the copious showers of the 
preceding day, that we remember to have met, at the 
depot of the New York and Erie Railroad, many of our 
colleagues of the New York Institution, buoyant with the 
joyous hilarity and nonchalance which always accompany 
freedom from the usual cares of life and the anticipation of 
a pleasant journey. Chief among that group was our vener- 
ated President, who had donned his traveling cap and suit 
of drab, and seemed, by his care and solicitude for the com- 
fort of his fellow-travelers, to be to us, what he has in real- 
ity been to so many, our Paterfamilias. 

But we tarry too long at the depét. Let us proceed. Our 
baggage being properly disposed of, we soon found ourselves 
seated in the wide and commodious cars for which this road 
is famous and which add so much to the comfort of rail- 
road traveling, and speeding our way through a country 
whose scenery of varied grandeur and beauty elicited con- 
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stant admiration. Now we were coursing over a plain 
where cultivated fields, dotted with comfortable looking 
farm-houses, and primeval forests intermingled with each 
other, and distant mountains bounded the horizon. Now, 
the laborious pufling of the iron steed indicated that we 
were climbing the ascent of some interposing height, where 
the massive rocks seemed to have been up-turned by Titan 
hands to make our pathway, and as we advanced with 
laborious effort, each step revealed some new feature of 
grandeur in the mountain scenery, or of beauty in the valley 
spread out far beneath our enchanted vision. Now, the 
accelerated speed warns us that the summit has been passed, 
and that we are rushing down the mountain’s side, along a 
fearful pathway bounded on the one hand by the towering 
rocks and on the other by an abrupt and seemingly fathom- 
less abyss, and soon, we are winding along the banks of 
some picturesque stream, or thundering across some bridge 
whose graceful arches had, but a moment since, attracted 
our admiring gaze. 

The day passes on, and thriving towns and quiet villages 
are left behind in our rapid flight. The shades of evening 
begin to fall around us while the unbroken forests, whose 
giant trees loom in the dim twilight like the specters of a 
past age, remind us that the axe and the plough of civiliza- 
tion have hardly yet made their impress upon this wilderness, 
which is soon, however, to change, beneath the magic wand 
of labor, into a garden of beauty ; and as imagination car- 
ries us back, for a moment, from the present to the time, not 
very remote, when this region was peopled only by the red 
man,” we almost involuntarily look out from the windows 


* We are forcibly reminded, while writing this, of « circumstance which occur- 
red some eighteen years ago while traveling over the only railroad that was then 
laid in the western part of the state. While passing through a forest of lofty trees 
the attention of the passengers was called, by a sudden exclamation, to a stalwart 
Indian who stood motionless, with folded arms, wrapped in his blanket, among 
the trees that skirted the road. His steady gaze appeared to be measuring the 
power and meaning of this new intruder upon the ancient domain of his fore- 
fathers, while the breathless silence that seemed to drown even the noise of the 
train was not broken till he was seen to turn, and retiring with erect and haughty 
steps, was lost in the depths of the forest. 
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of our flying train to catch a glimpse of the Indian watch- 
fires, or the retreating form of the bear and the wolf startled 
from their lairs by the roar and shriek of the locomotive. 

But we are suddenly roused from our dreamy vision of 
the past and brought back to present realities, by the checked 
speed of our fiery charger and the frequent recurrence of 
signal lights indicating the safe condition of the road, and, 
looking out, we find that the spectral trees have disappeared 
and that we are gliding along the brink of a precipice, whose 
dangers are only increased to the imagination by the dark- 
ness which hides its depth. But the day and its dangers, 
real and imaginary, are past, and just as the silvery crescent is 
casting its last parting beams over the calm waters of Lake 
Erie, we arrive at Dunkirk, where after a fourteen hours ride, 
we are fain to commit ourselves to the careful attentions of 
“mine host” of the Loder House, and for the waking dreams 
in which we had indulged, substitute such dreamless sleep 
as visits the couch of the tired wanderer. 

The morning brought with it an agreeable surprise in the 
accession of some Hartford friends to our party, and with 
them we resumed our route over the railroads skirting the 
lake, and passing through Erie and other towns less renown- 
ed in the annals of war, we arrived, after a comparatively 
uninteresting ride, in due course of time, at the city of Cleve- 
land, which sitting like a queen mistress upon her throne, 
overlooks the land on one side and the lake on the other, both 
of which are pouring their riches into her lap. Here we 
remained only long enough to recuperate the inner man and 
to take a hasty glance at the architectural beauties of the place, 
which we were assured by the courteous landlord of the 
“ American” were equal to those of the finest of the New 
England towns and villages, and well worthy of our attention. 
We were, indeed, compelled to allow, after our brief inspec- 
tion, that her citizens were not entirely destitute of that taste 
and refinement which are manifested in chaste and elegant 
suburban residences, embowered among trees and shrubbery, 
though we might not go the full length of our landlord’s 
assertion, while the continuous blocks of stores and the busy 
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aspect of the streets left a favorable impression of their enter- 
prise and apparent prosperity. 

- But time was winging its flight and we could not linger. 
Just as the setting sun was throwing his last rays aslant the 
lake, we seated ourselves in the cars which were to carry us 
over the last stage of our journey, and land us at our point of 
destination. Of that night’s ride, beginning in wakefulness 
and ending in general drowsiness, of the ludicrous attempts 
which were constantly thwarted by the untimely jolting of 
the cars, to court “ balmy sleep,” we have little to say. ‘Time 
and the locomotive, however, bore us onward, and before the 
night was entirely wasted, we arrived at Columbus, when a 
short ride upon the top of an over-crowded and baggage- 
laden omnibus, aflording a very favorable opportunity to study 
the stars and count the meteors, which the meteorological 
friend at our elbow did not fail to improve, brought us to 
the door of the principal hotel, where, after much patient 
waiting we were enabled to bring the drowsy attendants to 
a comprehension of the fact that some ten or fifteen dusty 
and travel-wearied wayfarers were anxious to make amends 
for the past by sleeping out the few remaining hours of the 
night. 

The sun had climbed far up the eastern slope of the sky, 
when we emerged, one by one, from our various resting’ 
places to meet the cordial greetings of our old and highly 
esteemed friend, the accomplished Principal of the Ohio 
Institution. His transposition from the hills of Connecticut 
to the level plains of Ohio had not diminished aught of those 
qualities of courtesy and affability which had endeared him 
to his eastern friends, and we accepted with pleasure his 
hearty invitation to make the Institution our home during 
our brief stay at Columbus. Pleasant as had been our 
journey, a still greater pleasure awaited us in meeting those 
whom we found gathered together here, from all parts of the 
Union, many of whom we had long known, and of others of 
whom we had only heard as co-laborers with us in the field 
of deaf-mute instruction; but by all we were received with 
the warm grasp of friendly sympathy, and in this reunion 
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experienced one, and that not the least, of the benefits of our 
periodic conventions. 

It is not within the scope and purpose of this paper to 
speak of the immediate doings of the convention. These are 
on record and are familiar to all who are engaged in the 
cause of deaf-mute instruction, and the advantages of 
meeting togther for the purpose of free and friendly discussion 
and debate on the various important questions which are 
suggested, or to listen to the elaborate and carefully prepared 
papers which often embody the experience and results of 
many years devoted to the instruction of the deaf and dumb, 
are so manifest as to need no argument to enforce and illus- 
trate them. It is with the social bearing of these occasions 
that we have to do, and with their influence in bringing into 
nearer contact and more intimate intercourse, those who are 
engaged in one common cause, that a bond of sympathy 
and a unity of action may be established among them that 
may tend to elevate the profession to the highest possible 
point of perfection and usefulness. It is to induce those, if 
any there be, who have looked coldly on our gatherings, or 
who have suffered trivial impediments to prevent their parti- 
cipation in them, to add the influence of their presence and 
the benefit of their experience to future occasions of the kind 
that may occur, that we have depicted, as vividly as our 
humble pen is able, the pleasures that we have experienced 
and that others have seemed to enjoy in the past. 

It is not alone in the hall of convention, but also, in the 
garden walks and bowers, and under the shady trees, that we 
recuperate and strengthen both mind and body for the labors 
and duties of another term, and store the memory with 
delightful recollections of pleasant companionship during the 
hours of relaxation from the confinement and cares of the 
school-room. And when we recall the fact that the next 
convention is to be held in Virginia, a state no less renowned 
for its magnificent scenery than for the whole-souled hospi- 
tality of its inhabitants, may we not expect that any antici- 
pations that we may form will fall far short of the reality ? 
May we not hope that the convention of 1855, convened in 
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the midst of mountain scenery unequaled for grandeur and 
beauty, and among a people whose name is a synonym for 
courtesy and refinement, will be more numerously attended, 
more interesting and more fruitful in results, than any that 
has yet been held? ‘To contribute to this desirable result is 
our only purpose in penning this brief paper. Its brevity is 
its only recommendation. It will not tire the reader, though 
it may excite a smile at our enthusiasm. 


AERIAL NAVIGATION BY A DEAF-MUTE. 


BY ISAAC H. BENEDICT. 


NorwirustTanp1ne¢ the deprivation of the faculty of hearing; 
in consequence of which we are incapable of the perception 
of harmony and of the charms of music, the Supreme Being 
has bestowed on usa sense of sight, through the medium of 
which we can perceive the dangers encompassing us, or form 
a just idea of the magnificence of the celestial bodies in the 
vast boundless blue expanse, the charming beauties of the 
country and the innumerable pleasing objects with which the 
earth abounds; or acquire knowledge of visible language, 
through which we can carry the cultivation of the mind to 
any degree of perfection of which its natural susceptibilities 
render it capable. When our minds were totally wrapped in 
the darkness of ignorance, our merciful Maker placed us in a 
benevolent institution, in which our dormant faculties were 
awakened, in which new light dawned upon our souls, and 
in which, for the first time, we were introduced to the Author 
of Nature, whose works we had gazed upon without recog- 
nizing his hand. It was here we first learned those written 
characters and those written forms, through which now we 
can express our thoughts in different languages, and meet our 
fellows on something like equality. 

Among the blessings which education has conferred upon 
us, is the conversion it has made of the pity of others into 
appreciating sympathy, leading them to furnish us with 
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facilities for happiness, observation and improvement, which 
are not always possessed by those who hear. This thought 
was suggested by the extreme kindness with which the 
writer was treated by the managers of the Crystal Palace, 
whither he often resorted, not merely for the purpose of 
witnessing the chef-d’euvres in art of the different nations of 
the earth which were there collected, but also for the oppor- 
tunity of practicing conversation in different languages to 
which he had previously paid some attention. For this 
purpose, he was introduced, among others, to Monsieur 
Eugéne Godard, a distinguished French aeronaut, who had 
made his two hundred and twenty-sixth ascension, and who 
was then exhibiting a new form of balloon, which combined 
in a remarkable degree the advantages of safety and ease of 
management. After a short acquaintance, the writer received 
an unexpected invitation from him to accompany him on an 
aerial tour which was to be made on Thursday the 27th of 
October. 

As the writer entered the Hippodrome at half-past three 
o’clock on the appointed day, he saw that the balloon was 
nearly filled with hydrogen gas, which was introduced into it 
by means of an oil-cloth tube. Several men were standing 
round the balloon holding many cords that were united with 
the net covering the summit of the balloon, in order to prevent 
it from rising up. Mons. Godard expressed his great exul- 
tation by shaking hands with me, and asked me by panto- 
mime, if I would take an expedition with him through the 
air. He then placed the basket car under the balloon, and 
fastened them together by means of the cords ; and at twenty- 
seven minutes past four o’clock, Mons. Godard conducted 
into the car, Mons. Charles Lassalle, editor of the “ Courrier 
des Etats-Unis,” and myself. The balloon, on rising up from 
the Hippodrome, floated over many houses, on the roofs of 
which stood a great many spectators, fixing their eyes upon 
it, and waving their handkerchiefs and hats. Mons. Godard, 
whose countenance beamed with cheerfulness, exultation and 
fearlessness, climbed up, with remarkable agility, from the 
car to the hoop above our heads, and saluted the assembled 
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metropolitans by waving an American flag. When we had 
risen up to an immense height, we had an inexpressibly 
magnificent view of the panorama of New York, the great 
emporium and the most commercial metropolis in America, 
which seemed gradually to move from under the eye. The 
avenues and streets, broad and convenient, crossing each 
other at right angles, presented a beautiful appearance. 
The city seemed principally built of brick; but in Four- 
teenth-street, I noticed two long beautiful rows of buildings 
constructed of brown stone. We noticed also many edifices 
both private and public, which were characterized by very 
considerable elegance. ‘The thousands of inhabitants and of 
horses and carriages, in the long straight avenues, passing 
each other in different directions, appeared to be small in 
size like a great multitude of ants. As the panorama of the 
city gradually glided away from under our eyes, our favorite 
Institution, in the centre of Manhattan Island, seemed to 
become as small as my little finger-nail; and the Latting 
Tower, to be only as high as my little finger is long. The 
Croton High Bridge, that magnificent work of art, with its 
lofty arches spanning the Harlem River, more than one thou- 
sand four hundred feet long, at the distance of many miles 
from the balloon, was just visible to the naked eye. The 
Receiving Reservoir covering thirty-two acres and containing 
one hundred million gallons of water, at the same distance, 
seemed like a small mirror, and all the visible objects on our 
island seemed to grow smaller and smaller as we ascended 
higher and higher. 

On passing over the Hudson River, at the height of one 
thousand seven hundred yards, Manhattan Island, at the 
junction of the above mentioned river and the East River, on 
which many vessels were passing each other in various 
directions, looking as if they were toy-boats floating on a 
little brook, seemed to be about eight feet in length, but, by 
degrees, it diminished more and more in apparent size as we 
went farther and higher. As we ascended, the horizon grad- 
ually expanded and its diameter grew sensibly greater. We 
had a very wonderful panoramic view of Long Island, covered 
Vou. VIL. 25 
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with many white villages, extending from the East River to 
the verge of the eastern horizon, of the vast expanse of 
the majestic deep, of the Narrows, of our harbor, of New- 
town Creek in Long Island, of Staten Island, and of the 
picturesque and romantic Highlands through which the 
Hudson winds its way as far as the eye could reach. 

On traversing Wehawken, New Jersey, about two miles 
from Hoboken toward the north-west, we looked toward 
the panorama of the eastern regions, in which every object of 
nature and art, at an immense distance from us, dimin- 
ished in apparent size till it dwindled to a mere black speck, 
and at last was entirely lost to the sight. We had a 
splendid view of Newark and several other villages in New 
Jersey, of dim, distant mountains in the western horizon, 
among which were some in Pennsylvania, and of innumer- 
able winding streams of water onthe earth. The variegated 
fields resembled an assemblage of colored cards, the roads 
through the fields seemed like long narrow brown ribbons, 
and the salt meadows through which many rivers flow from 
the distant northern mountains into Newark Bay and which 
are covered with stacks of hay, seemed like a piece of brown 
velvet, ornamented with silver ribbons and raised figures of 
needle-work. As we sailed over the state of New Jersey, 
Mons. Godard frequently looked at his splendid circular 
barometer, which he had received as a present from Mons. J. 
B. Monont, the same day, for the purpose of calculating his 
course and directing his movements. 

At length, Mons. Godard made his balloon descend, and 
as we approached the earth, we were much amused to see 
many flocks of sheep, cattle and horses in the pastures, setting 
off at full speed, in consequence of taking fright at the balloon. 
As we neared the salt meadows, we directed our eyes toward 
the beautiful shadow of the balloon, gliding along the surface 
of a creek. The balloon landed in the meadow with as 
much ease as that with which a bird can perch on the branch 
of a tree. “It‘then ascended again, and as we passed among 
the branches of the trees, Mons. Godard plucked some twigs, 
which he made us a present of, as a token of remembrance 
of our aerial voyage. We then rose to a very considerable 
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elevation, greater than the first time, and at the height of four 
miles, all the natural objects were almost invisible to the 
naked eye. The surface of the earth seemed to become 
concave and the visible objects appeared to converge together 
to the centre, looking as if they were depressed, while the 
parts near the horizon seemed to become nearly convex. 
When we descended from the above-mentioned elevation, the 
surface, which before appeared so concave, seemed gradually 
to swell up, and the visible objects seemed to move from the 
centre. The horizon, rolling down before the sky, diminished 
in size, and its diameter grew sensibly smaller, and many 
objects, previously lost to the sight, increasing in apparent 
size, became visible. 

As we were passing over a large and dense collection of 
trees covered with deciduous foliage, having a resemblance to 
garden flowers, at the distance of a few miles from Hacken- 
sack, our luminary, as he was about to go down into the 
western horizon, transmitted his very resplendent rays through 
the clouds in divergent directions. After he had sunk down 
behind the horizon below us, the face of the earth was 
covered with darkness, but his red light was cast on the side 
of the balloon, as if he were winking at us. When he had 
hidden himself below the horizon, the beautiful purple 
painted on the western sky, by degrees faded, and the horizon 
absorbed the solar light, till at last as the darkness increased, 
the immense expanse of the heavens was adorned with 
numberless points of light. The light of the lunar crescent 
at the same time appeared, and reflected from the surface of 
the Passaic River, seemed to the naked eye twenty times as 
great as that directly cast by the moon itself. 

At seven o’clock, Mons. Godard cast down a long rope 
without an anchor being attached to it, in order, I think, that 
through its medium, sounds might be communicated from 
the ground to the balloon, as soon as the rope should touch. 
The balloon remained stationary in the air for half an hour. 

On passing a village illuminated with gas, we perceived 
the Passaic Falls, presenting a scene of singular beauty and 
grandeur, and thus knew the village to be Paterson. The 
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balloon descended some distance from the height of three 
miles, and then proceeded about nine miles from Paterson, 
toward the north. I had an exceeding great desire to 
continue traveling over the face of the earth to a greater 
distance, but Mons. Godard thought it best to drop the balloon, 
because he was not sure what villages or public roads he 
should find in the northern part of New Jersey. When he 
stopped the balloon by opening the valve at the top of it 
and thus letting the gas escape, it descended very slowly, and 
landed at a place on the mountains denominated “ Pond’s,” 
at ten o’clock P. M. After touching the earth, we assisted 
Mons. Godard in compressing the balloon with the net until 
it was empty, and we spent some time in packing it ina 
large sack. At eleven o’clock we made a triumphant entrance 
into Paterson, whence we returned to New York by railroad 
at midnight. I arrived at the Institution at two o’clock in 
the morning, with a feeling of exultation and delight such as 
I had never experienced in my life before. 

On Tuesday afternoon, the 21st of November, the writer 
had the pleasure of taking another excursion of the same kind 
with Mons. Godard, who was accompanied by Mons. Decan 
of Paris, and Senor Arrietta of Havana. Starting from the 
Hippodrome at four o’clock, we ascended swiftly in a hy- 
pothenuse line to a considerable elevation. Mons. Godard 
showed himself, on this occasion, the most wonderful aerial 
navigator and most audacious gymnastin the world. Taking 
his seat on a “trapezium” consisting of an iron rod, 
suspended at each end from his aerial ship by ropes twenty 
feet in length, he intrepidly waved his hat to a great number 
of the assembled ladies and gentlemen both within and 
around the Hippodrome. When two hundred and twenty 
yards up, he cut loose a parachute, to which was attached a 
car containing two living rabbits; and it descended without 
precipitation to Madison Square with the animals unhurt. 
He then commenced the performance of gymnastic feats on 
the trapezium in the air, making the spectators tremble in 
their shoes and their hair stand on end. 

At one time he rolled over and over the rod of the trape- 
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zium ; at another time, grasping it with a single hand, he 
swung his body to and fro; then hung himself on it with his 
chin only, and then suspended himself on it head downward 
bv his right foot, and rolled up to the trapezium again. He 
then tied a long rope round his right ankle, and, after swing- 
ing on the trapezium several times, each time going higher 
and higher, threw himself from it sixty feet and swung head 
downward in the air. Finally climbing up the rope to the 
trapezium, he tied another rope around his waist, and hoist- 
ing himself up to the aerial ship by means of a pulley fastened 
to the hoop. above our heads, insinuated himself into the 
car. 

In about two minutes, we were enabled to view, with 
unfeigned admiration, the grand and magnificent panorama 
spread wide beneath us, from a very considerable elevation. 
On traversing Long Island in a north-north-east direction, 
being impelled by a very gentle zephyr of air, Mons. Godard 
made his balloon lower according to the desire of Sefor 
Arrietta. Just before parting, Sefior Arrietta said,* “Es 
menester que yo bajo la tierra para restituirme 4 Nueva York 
y para visitar a mis amigos esta tardecita. Espero ver 4 V. 
en su casa de educacion pronto ;” to which the writer replied,t 
“Siento que V. salga ahora. Me gustaria que V. venga 4 
la Institucion para mirar los exercicios de los sordos-mudos.” 
We alighted, descending to the ground easily and without the 
least jerking or oscillation. When Mons. Godard had landed 
Sefior Arrietta at White-Stone, Long Island, we reascended 
to a greater elevation than the first time. As we ascended to 
the height of eight thousand six hundred feet, the cold in the 
regions of the atmosphere was so much greater than it is on 
the surface of the earth, that the bottom of the balloon com- 
menced to be wrinkled by contraction in consequence of the 
condensation of the gas within it, and then it inclined to pass 
downward. Mons. Godard lightened it by dropping one of 


* It is necessary that I should land and return to New York to visit my friends 
to-night. I hope to see you at your Institution soon. 

+ Lam very sorry at your getting out at present. I should like to have you 
come to the Institution for the purpose of viewing the exercises of the deaf-mutes. 
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some large stones which he had collected, when we had land- 
ed at White-Stone. [watched the stone falling from the car 
in a perpendicular line, growing smaller and smaller and 
being finally lost to the eye, and in a few seconds, the cattle 
in a pasture seeming to be as small as young mice, set off in 
different directions from the spot where the stone had touch- 
ed. In accordance with the law of gravitation, the time 
consumed by the stone in falling from the balloon at the ele- 
vation of eight thousand two hundred feet, was estimated to 
be two minutes. 

On passing over Long Island Sound, we noticed the 
metropolis of New York, at an immeasurable distance, 
densely clothed with mist and dimly illuminated. Messieurs 
Godard and Decan mentioned to me a phenomenon con- 
nected with their conversation: a sentence of several words 
which they pronounced against the surface of the water 
with a loud voice, was echoed distinctly and entire. Passing 
into another current of air, we proceeded as far as Throgg’s. 
Neck Point, Westchester county, where we came down and 
landed, at ten minutes past five o’clock, at the beautiful 
country-seat of Francis Morris, Esq., to the agreeable surprise 
and delight of a large number of ladies and gentlemen, a 
happy wedding party—the marriage of the eldest daughter 
of Mr. Morris having taken place that afternoon. Mr. Mor- 
ris and his guests were much astonished to see the deaf-mute 
aerial tourist in the balloon. We were of course hospitably 
received by Mr. Morris, and, after compressing the balloon, 
were introduced into his house, where a sumptuous dinner 
was prepared for us. At nine o’clock we were provided 
with a carriage to Williams’ Bridge, whence we returned to 
New York by railroad; and the writer arrived at the 
Institution at eleven o’clock, with a deep feeling of delight 
at having made a successful aerial trip. 

A short time after this ascension, the writer was unexpec- 
tedly invited to make a private nocturnal ascent in company 
with the cordial-hearted aeronaut. We, ascending to a con- 
siderable elevation, at the rate of three hundred feet in half 
a minute, had a delightful coup dail a vol doiseau of the 
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“illuminated metropolis,’ on which the silvery lunar beam 
was beautifully cast,and which was brilliantly illuminated 
with many long lines of light, some of them crossing each 
other at right angles, and with two rows of points of light in 
every near street from the East River to the Hudson River, 
having a resemblance to the innumerable celestial bodies 
/ which sparkle in the heavens, presenting an inexpressibly 
grand appearance. ‘The cities of Brooklyn, Jersey City, 
Newark and other villages in New Jersey and also in West- 
chester County, appeared splendidly illuminated, but the dis- 
tant country in the horizon, as far as the eye could extend, 
was covered with darkness, and the face of the Atlantic 
Ocean and rivers glistened, in a brilliant manner, under the 
rays of the moon. On hovering over the East River in a 
perpendicular line from the southern extremity of Blackwell’s 
Island, the metropolis seemed to grow smaller and smaller 
and become perfectly luminous, and as the artificial light step 
by step diminished, it was ultimately lost to the sight. As 
we ascended higher and higher, all the objects of nature 
and art on the earth became imperceptible to the eye, but the 
lunar light revealed what appeared to be many crooked silver 
ribbons and patches of water. Presently we approached 
some immense majestic clouds which appeared to grow larger 
and larger, looking as if they were vast and elevated icebergs 
floating on the deep. We passed through many brandishing 
arches of frozen mist, and as the cold was intense, the mists 
issuing from the clouds, fastened themselves to our hair and 
whiskers, which appeared to become white as if they were 
powdered. It was so cold that the bottom of the balloon 
commenced to contract as the effect of the condensation of 
the gas in it. Descending very slowly according to the reg- 
ulation of the very skillful aerial navigator, we landed with- 
out incurring danger, in a meadow. 

This was the last excursion in the air which the writer 
had the opportunity of making before the departure of Mon- 
sieur Godard for the South. 

In all these voyages he was impressed with the grandeur 
of the works of the Almighty and incomprehensible Being, 
and with the wonderful skill manifested in them all. He 
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was also particularly impressed with the many privileges 
which he, as a deaf-mute, enjoyed, and his heart swelled with 
gratitude to Him who, though he had seen fit to deprive 
him of the power of hearing, had brought within his grasp 
the innumerable pleasures of sight. Though himself the 
first deaf-mute of whom he has heard as a navigator of the 
air, he hopes that he may not be the last, but that many of 
those who, like himself, are dependent upon the eye for their 
outward enjoyments, may have the privilege of seeing nature 
in those glorious phases which can be seen by none but by 
an aeronaut, and of which no description, however carefully 
written, can convey any adequate conception. 
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BY THE EDITOR. 


Deferred Notices— We have on our table the Reports of 
several Institutions for the Deaf and Dumb, which will be 
noticed in our next number, with others which may in the 
mean time be received. 


Danger to Deaf-mutes yrom Railroads—In September 
last, John G. Spragge, a pupil of the American Asylum, 
thirteen years of age, was struck by a passing train as he 
was standing by the railroad track, and died an hour or two 
after. We have also been recently informed that Jonathan 
Darby, of Shaftsbury, Vt., a former pupil of the Asylum, was 
killed in December last, by railroad cars; making at least 
the tenth instance of death from this cause to deaf-mutes 
who have been pupils of this Asylum. A few months since, 
a deaf-mute belonging to Westfield, Mass., while walking 
on the railroad track in the town of Russel, was overtaken 
by a train of cars, but was fortunately caught up by the 
cow-catcher, and so saved from fatal injury. 
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